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Editorial Comment 


Approximately half of this PH1t DELTA Kap- 
paN is devoted to the general topic of the teacher, 
his selection, preparation, professional develop- 
ment, and retention; but it is not a “Special Issue.” 

jal issues are planned long in advance; this 
one, like Topsy, “just grow'd.” The accumula- 
tion of material on your editor’s desk indicates 
that interest in this general subject is at a high 
itch; hence, our decision to publish some of it, 
without pretending to be exhaustive. Neither do 
we wish to anticipate publication of materials on 
Teacher Recruitment, later to be assembled and 
published in cooperation with the Phi Delta Kap- 

Commission on Selective Teacher Recruitment. 

q Anyone who has dealt with the public knows 
how difficult it is to get individuals or groups to 
make decisions; efforts to avoid doing so are 
ludicrous, but only when the implications are not 
considered. Perhaps the schools have failed to 
give pupils and students, at all levels, even the 
simplest techniques and formulas for arriving at 
decisions. In any event, the Weber article, “Let's 
Teach Them How to Decide’ has, we believe, 
tremenduous import for both educational philoso- 
phy and practice. Not only does Weber's proposal 
afford a “meeting ground’”’ for the ‘‘fundamen- 
talists” and the ‘‘activists,’” but more important, 
it suggests a more comprehensive and a more prac- 
tical approach than either of them, to the first and 
foremost task of any kind of education in any 
society, namely, that of preparing the young to 
take their places among the adults of that society. 
The fact that American society is so dynamic, so 
changing, does not alter the nature of the educa- 
tional task; it only makes it more difficult. 

The article on “Professional ‘Distance’ was 
selected because of the author’s adaptation of con- 
cepts from another discipline to education. Mr. 
Grotke has spent several years refining his original 
concept, an idea which can be applied wherever 
fating is done. Further refinement is needed and 
We publish the article hoping it will stimulate 
others. The author, himself will probably have 
something more to say on this subject. 

The remaining pages are devoted to current 
events, and to three articles which justify special 
mention. ‘Generalized Education in the 
AFROTC”’ reports a milestone in military think- 
mg, and a nearly complete revolution in the mili- 
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tary’s idea of what constitutes proper officer 
training. Every worker in the fields of higher and 
secondary education will recognize at once, we 
believe, the impact of this new thinking. 

The article by Commissioner McGrath ties in 
with the conference on the subject, to be held in 
Washington on January 15-16, and from which 
recommendations are expected to come for decided 
changes in our teaching of foreign languages. 

Last, but by no means least, Ray Montgomery 
begins his task of interpreting the Dewey philoso- 
phy and of showing its correct application in edu- 
cational practice. The foreword by Dr. Earl John- 
son deserves your special attention. 

| Some of the early history of Phi Delta Kappa 
is recalled by O. F. Grubbs, Rho Field Chapter, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, who writes as follows: 


“I became a member of PDK in 1913 (Kappa 21), 
was president of the chapter in 1913-14, and would 
have been a delegate to the national meeting, “but 
I had no overcoat! Abel McAllister (later, National 
Secretary) and I, and a few blythe spirits dreamed 
of a national fraternity magazine. We reasoned like 
this: when a cult gets three local units, it perfects a 
national organization, with officers, dues, etc., and 
ought to have a publication. So we beat our brains 
about it; but McAllister went to Chicago to work for 
a book company, I came down here to teach and our 
early venture never got off the ground. I have 
watched the magazine grow. That's why I think you 
have a real job. So, hop to it.” 

And from A. R. Mead (Beta Xi 44) Athens, 
Alabama: “It was a pleasure to see this last issue—I 
noted Dunham's ‘Enjoyable Readings’—Imagine my 
surprise in finding that the chief satire of the 1920's 
was not included. This volume introduced the term 
‘pedaguese’ into our vocabulary. I suggest you men- 
tion Welland Henricks’, ‘A Joysome History of Edu- 
cation,’ A. G. Seiler, N. Y., 1925. It reminds us all 
of our frailties.” 

Rogene O. Weathers (Gamma 1105) writes from 
Siloam Springs, Arkanasas: ‘Personally, I'm_pleased 
with the way you have approached the task, and with 
results apparent in the December issue. I am espe- 
cially pleased with page 82. I note a discrepancy, 
however, which may have escaped you (a matter of 
order in words): The ‘new’ publication is the ‘Re- 
vised Standard Version,’ not ‘standard revised.’ (Per- 
haps this is a minor matter, but I am concerned that 
our magazine reflect the finest in research and scholar- 
ship.)""—L. A. 








John Dewey and the 


Double-Edged Danger 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


When rote learning was found to be psychologically 
“unconstitutional” it became the teacher's duty to 
enact a new law of learning. That is the “law of 
partici pation.” 

But participation is more than mere activity. It is, 
with maximum student initiative, envolvement in 
those “doings” which contribute to self-knowledge 
and self-develo pment. 

Only thus does activity become experience—as 
John Dewey has told us 

But, regretfully, it seems that we are sometimes 
more disposed to worship Mr. Dewey than understand 
what he said. Worship he would not have wanted; 
understanding he would have required. 

Mr. Montgomery tells us what it is that Dewey 
would have us understand. It is this: in our abandon- 
ment of rote learning, we shall fall into the pit of 
mis-education—and drag our students in with us— 
unless we come to see that learning requires not so 
much action and reaction as trans-action. 

This trans-action is made possible by our knowing 
that the inner environment which is the student, is of 
equal importance with the outer environment which 
is us and our methods. 

lt is between these two environments that the 
shuttle of experience flies. By its movement back and 
forth, under our sympathetic and insightful guidance, 
may be woven a fabric of student knowledge and in- 
tegrity strong and durable enough to withstand the 
wear-and-tear of life in these troubled days. 

—Earl S. Johnson, 
Professor of the Social Sciences, 
The University of Chicago. 


HE DOUBLE-EDGED danger which faces demo- 
y Swat educators stems from the age old prob- 
lem of indoctrination: shall the child be trained 
like any other animal to obey orders unquestion- 
ingly or shall he be freed to think and act re- 
sponsibly and independently on his own? On the 
one hand, rote learning and routine drill guar- 
antee that the majority of students will fall into 
the pit of arbitrary authority and stunted person- 
ality development. On the other, dependence upon 
mere activity as a substitute for organized class- 
room study may result in chaos and confusion in 
the student’s personality and disorder in society. 


* Ray Montgomery (Zeta 1586) is Research 
Associate in the Social Sciences, University 
of Chicago. He has taught Philosophy and 
English at Colorado A. and M. College, and 
Public Speaking and Journalism at Hagers. 
town (Maryland) Junior College. 


It is possible, as totalitarian rulers have demon- 
strated, so to condition the child by training that 
he cannot think for himself, cannot even consider 
choices, but must act in one and only one way, the 
way prescribed for him by someone else. This js 
the discipline used in training horses and dogs. 
But if our purpose is to educate the child asa 
human being, not as a mere animal, we must at 
all costs avoid authoritarian indoctrination as well 
as the aimlessness of undirected activity. 

John Dewey pointed out the method by which 
both dangers could be avoided, but the very totali- 
tarian practices which he sought to replace with 
democratic measures are today regaining some 
popular favor because misguided educators mis- 
applied his principles and fell victim to the second 
edge of the double danger. Perhaps it will pay 
those of us who have faith in democracy to te 
examine Dewey's theory as to the function of 
activity in education. 


WHAT Is EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE? 


In a lecture specifically devoted to clarifying his 
basic concept of progressive education, Dewey 
defined experience in this fashion: “An experi 
ence is always what it is because of a transaction 
taking place between an individual and what, at 
the time, constitutes his environment.” The ob 
jective of all education through experience, he 
said, is ‘“‘a fully integrated personality (which) 
exists only when successive experiences afé if- 
tegrated with one another.” 

When we unite these comments we get some 
thing like this: To educate means to bring & 
gether in a harmonious and continuous fashion the 
results of transactions between an individual and 
his activities. This is the goal toward which all 
specific and particular devices of teaching ate, 0 
should be, tending. What it means to the teachers 
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work is that he must always be conscious that ac- 
tivity is the source of all actual human growth 
but is not, in itself, the substance of that develop- 
ment, either as subject-matter or as an assurance 


of actual integration. 
INTEGRATION Is HEALTH 


Perhaps a metaphor will express our under- 
standing of this central idea. 

The object of physical exercise is a healthy 
body, a ‘fully integrated’’ physical organism of 
muscles, bone, tendons, nerves and flesh. By 
“fully integrated” we mean that the body can oper- 
ate efficiently and harmoniously as a unit. Now 
the source of this efficiency and harmony is exer- 
cise, bodily actzvity. Without such activity, the 

se will be reached, if it is reached, only by 
chance. When the individual is urged to exercise, 
to become active, the purpose is to escape the 
chance and to insure the reaching of the end, 
adequate performance, which is health. It may 
almost be said that the end is never reached to 
any high degree except by such deliberate activity. 
One doesn’t become the Brown Bomber by night- 
dub dancing or an occasional game of golf, as 
Joe Louis found out when he substituted these 
casual activities for the hard training grind of 
daily roadwork and bag-punching. 


ExercIsE Is Not ENOUGH 


But the activity, the training grind, the routine 
of doing, does not of itself produce the prize- 
fighter, or health. The substantial reality of health 
is acquired excellence in bodily performance, 
which is not merely being active; it is being active 
skillfully, efficiently, and harmoniously. Every 
gymnasium in America affords anyone the sight 
of those who go through all the routines, all the 
activity, without becoming either healthy or ac- 
complished. So the subject-matter of being 
healthy is not mere activity. It is effective use of 
activity, the taking into one’s self of something 
which can come from the activity but will not do 
so unless something else is present or added. 

Obviously, one of the things which must be 
present or added is the potentiality of the muscles, 
bone and nerves to perform the tasks which they 
are called upon to do. If the body isn’t ready for 
the exercise given it, it not only fails to improve 
but may even degenerate. A man with a weak 
heart will never make a competent boxer. Like- 
wise an idiot may be led through any number of 
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mental exercises and the educational effect on 
him will be nil. When very young boys play foot- 
ball for sixty minutes of bruising play, the result 
is not health but fatigue and weakening of the 
body. Likewise day-long memory drills leave the 
mind jaded and unfit for creative thinking. When 
teachers insist on subjecting their students to ac- 
tivities for which they are not ready, in the wild 
hope that activity of any kind will benefit them, 
they are failing to grasp the essential nature of 
progressive education. For progress in growth, 
both physical and mental, occurs only when the 
person meets the right activity at the right time, 
when he is prepared by past experience to benefit 
from that activity. 

Traditional education ignored this fact entirely 
except where teachers rose above the canons of 
their profession. The regimen of the school was 
fixed in advance of the student’s entry upon train- 
ing. The student had to master the drills or be 
resigned to ignorance. If he didn’t fit the activity 
which was prescribed for him at any given time, 
he was flunked out. 


TURNING ActTiviry INTO EXPERIENCE 


To quote Dewey, “The trouble with traditional 
education was not that it emphasized the external 
conditions that enter into the control of experi- 
ences but that it paid so little attention to the in- 
ternal factors which also decide what kind of ex- 
perience is to be had.” The traditional education 
ignored the fact that the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual must be such that the activity in which he 
engages can affect him in permanent fashion. 
Since the potentialities of the young vary greatly 
from child to child, the activities which can edu- 
cate them must vary also. The child must be able 
to take from the activity something which, when 
united with what there already is of him, will 
produce new personality. As in the physical exer- 
cise example, the exerciser must be able to assimi- 
late from the exercises something which will pre- 
mit him to perform more adequately than~he did 
before. If nothing else, he will tone up his mus- 
cles, free his reflexes, and coordinate his move- 
ments. Unless he does this, his activity has not 
been a valuable experience. In the same manner, 
a supposed learning activity which fails to leave a 
permanent residue in the child upon which fur- 
ther growth can build is not an educative experi- 
ence. It is non-educative or mis-educative. 
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And this is the point which is often overlooked 

by so-called progressive educators. Partially, no 
doubt, this is due to the haziness with which the 
term “experience” has been understood. The em- 
phasis on the child as the center of the educational 
program is meant to help the teacher avoid the 
pitfall of assuming that every activity is naturally 
and per se an experience capable of producing 
education. Whether engagement in an activity 
results in the child experiencing anything educa- 
tive is determined by two considerations, the po- 
tentialities of the child at the moment of engage- 
ment and the nature of the activity. Both must 
be understood by the teacher if education is to 
result. Moreover, the two must be congenial for 
any transaction, to use Dewey's term, to take place. 

In even greater force, the congeniality of what 
already is in the child and what is present in the 
activity is necessary for the continued interplay 
between one experience and another, which pro- 
duces the integrated personality set as the goal of 
the educative process. If the activity does not 
match the status of the child’s self at the moment 
of engagement, no educative experience is pos- 
sible. And unless engagement with the activity 
leaves a residue in harmony with the whole stream 
of the child’s perception and initiation, which /s 
his developing personality, the isolated experi- 
ence tends to discolor or distort the person’s 
growth and development. 

Unless the trained teacher clearly grasps this 
fact, he will have no criterion for choosing ac- 
tivities which are productive of experience, or 
when they chance to be so, no criterion of the 
assimilation by the child which is necessary to 
educational progress. He will have to depend upon 
chance for any worthwhile outcome from his 
teaching labors. And chance is precisely what 
must be avoided if valuable experience is to be 
had by the child. Dependence upon mere activity 
as an educational device puts chance in the place 
of the teacher. 

DEWEY’sS VISIT TO A “PROGRESSIVE”? SCHOOL 


Shortly before he died, Mr. Dewey visited the 
‘progressive’ school attended by his adopted son, 
John. Upon the arrival of the philosopher and 
Mrs. Dewey, they found their son John on the 
floor with another ten-year-old astride his chest 
spitting into his face. Mildly, Mr. Dewey asked 
the teacher if she thought such conduct quite the 
proper training for boys. 
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The teacher informed Dewey that hers was , 
“progressive classroom” and the children mpg 
not be told what to do. “The world outside,” she 
is reported to have said, “is not always a pleasant 
place. The child must learn to adjust to the bad 
as well as the good.” 

Dewey shook his head sadly and depaited, 

Mrs. Dewey, in relating the incident after. 
wards, said, ‘I’m afraid not many people under. 
stand what progressive education means. It doesn't 
mean to let the child do anything he pleases, It 
means to give him better ways to express his 
natural urges. If the child wants to write, give 
him a blackboard or paper and let him write as 
much as he likes. If he wants to whittle, give him 
wood and a knife and let him whittle. But not on 
the walls or furniture!” 

This is such an obvious point that it hardly 
seems necessary to stress it, yet modern educators, 
professing to be followers of Dewey's theory, 
frequently make the mistake of young John’s 
teacher. Their error has caused perhaps the most 
important democratic educational concept of all 
time to fall into disrepute. 


THE AIM OF DEWEyY’s ATTACK ON 
TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 


Dewey aimed his attack against the Don’t-Do- 
It practice of authority, not against the Isn’t-This- 
Way-Better technique. When Dewey urges free 
dom for the child to grow, he does not mean free- 
dom for the child to thwart his own growth by 
developing habits of destructive or anti-social be 
havior. He means freedom to engage in worth 
while, socially approved activities which can lead 
the child to have truly democratic experience. In- 
stead of leaving the child to chalk up the living: 
room wall or whittle on the divan, parents and 
teachers who want to practice Dewey's method 
must provide the child with socially desirable 
outlets for his natural impulse to do and to create. 

Dewey’s purpose was to develop citizens who 
were living examples of the principles they pte 
fessed, who matched their deeds to their words, 
and who were constantly making themselves into 
more competent, more self-controlled, more self- 
directed persons. Traditional education had per 
petuated sham acceptances of principles that the 
student knew only as pretty verbalizations. Dewey 
saw that the human being, in so far as he is acting 
humanly, is self-creative and society-making. He 
found a method to encourage the development of 
JANUARY, 1953 
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self-controlled, self-disciplined personalities in the 
inescapable activity nature of human life p/ws the 
direction which can be given that activity by 
science. It is frightening that his great democratic 
insight has been rendered sterile by those who 
overlooked the second condition of growth and in 
ractice reduced experience through free activity 
to aimless dependence upon chance and chaos. 


MATCHING THE ACTIVITY TO THE CHILD 


If the difference between activity and experi- 
ence were clear, much of the nonsense which has 
caused destructive criticism of progressive educa- 
tional practice could be avoided. Experience comes 
only from personal involvement in activity, and 
worthwhile democratic experience comes only 
from personal activity directed toward freeing the 
child to weigh evidence, make decisions, and to act. 

For example, while it may be pleasant for a 
10-year-old to attend the National Congress in 
session, that attendance will not serve directly to 
develop the child as a political person. The child 
isnot involved in the activity because (1) he has 
not yet achieved the background experience which 
is necessary to an understanding of what is being 
done by the Congress, and (2) he has no role to 
play in the pageant he observes, even vicariously, 
except that of a passive spectator. It is not Azs 
activity. Unless it is his own action which he ex- 
periences, he will not be changed in his patterns 
of behavior. He will not be made more ready for 
further experience. Hé will not progress in de- 
veloping patterns of anticipation and action read- 
iness which constitute attitudes and personality. 


Two KInps OF EXPERIENCE 


To reiterate this point, because it is of para- 
mount importance in understanding Dewey’s 
theory of human development, let us note the 
difference between the kinds of learning involved 
in social science and simple mathematics. The 
abstractions of simple mathematics can be made 
as clear to a 10-year-old as to his elders because 
ill the necessary conditions for understanding are 
ilready present in the child and the learning situa- 
tion. The relationships of mathematics are given 
in the mathematical system itself and may be ex- 
petienced by manipulating integers and fractions 
in formal ways. Arithmetic is a closed system of 
telationships, like formal logic, largely those of 
order and size. If the child is rational, observant 
and energetic, he has all the experience needed for 
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mastering arithmetic. As he exercises within the 
mathematical system, he becomes progressively 
more competent in it. 

But not so with social science, politics and such. 
Here the practicalities demand a large amount of 
experience of social relationships before under- 
standing of the system can occur. The child simply 
does not have such experience. The abstractions of 
social science or philosophy are usable only when 
the person employing them has endured many 
actual situations involving the values at issue. 
These fields, in their social import and impact, 
are not closed systems of relationships but matters 
of open adjustment to ever-changing conditions. 
While the child is, or may be, as competent as his 
teacher in arithmetic, he simply cannot have had 
the experiences which will permit him to judge 
legislation or to grasp the theories of democratic 
or aristocratic social organization. If he is ever to 
understand and be able to use such knowledge, he 
must be prepared for it by gradual introduction to 
situations in which he may find progressively 
fitting experiences, that is, experiences which fit 
what he has experienced already and which fit 
him for further and larger experiences. Even 
mathematics becomes such a suitable experience 
when it is given its social contex of usability by 
relating it to actual procedures of purchasing ob- 
jects in which the child has an interest. This is 
the reason that Dewey stressed the practical appli- 
cation of arithmetic and allied subjects: for when 
treated so, they aid in making the child into a 
rounded, well-grounded citizen, an integrated 
social being. 


PROVIDING EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE 


The problem of choosing activities which will 
afford productive and educative experiences for 
the child is a matter of (1) assessing the child’s 
prior development, (2) recognizing the child's 
interest for types of activity, and (3) knowing 
what activities fit his interests, his stage of de- 
velopment, and the demands of democratic so- 
ciety. These conditions must be constantly re- 
assessed as the child advances toward maturity. 
They cannot be known about any child until he 
and his conditions, personal and social, have been 
examined at each point in his development. 

How, then, are we to know the educative ac- 
tivity from the useless or mis-educative activity, 
the progressively growth-producing experience 
from that which stunts the child’s growth? 
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The first reply that must be given this question 
is: We never can be sure. Our judgment in regard 
to the student’s present total experience and his 
interests for activities, and as to which activities 
will match with his experience-total and interests, 
is always on trial. Even our judgment as to what 
democratic society actually is may be in error. 
What we must strive for are good judgments, 
judgments based on sympathetic, diligent, and so 
far as possible, scientific observations. Hence, the 
accumulated record of the child’s previous activi- 
ties and behaviors. Hence, the counseling service. 
Hence, the psychiatric consultant. Hence, the 
child-centered curricula. These mis-called “‘foi- 
bles” of progressive education are in fact the 
means of making better judgments, judgments 
less dependent upon intuition and guesswork. In 
an endeavor as large as democratic education of 
the whole people, we cannot expect to find large 
enough numbers of teachers with intuitive grasp 
of these matters to staff the program. We must de- 
pend upon frained teachers and scientific aids. 


DIGNIry DEMANDS DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The important notion back of all these meas- 
ufes is that the child is not a unit number in series 
to be filed under D for Dunce or A for Alert and 
Aggressive. Nor is he a cask to be filled arbitrarily 
with information of someone else's choosing. Nor 
yet is he a fishworm on an academic hook to be 
cast out into first this pool of activity and then 
that, and be drawn back on the scholastic reel 
each time with irritated surprise that he hasn't 
hooked a fish of experience. The child 7s the ex- 
perience. The child is himself and nobody and 
nothing else. He gets out of his activities only 
what he himself is able to add to himself. 

Intelligent behavior is adjustment to situations 
in such a way that the self is preserved for fur- 
ther growth. Rational behavior is the deliberate 
weighing of alternative courses of adjustment be- 
fore adopting either. The second behavior can 
grow only out of experience with the first kind. 

The meaning of “learning by doing” is as 
simple as this. If the child learns to adjust suc- 
cessfully in activities testing his powers and abili- 
ties, he will actually be the successful adjustment. 
Continuous adjustment will become as natural as 
any other living process. His principles will not 
be imposed straightjackets of verbal acceptances 
which bind him to behavior unnatural and galling 
to him, and against which sooner or later he is 
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almost certain to rebel; or if he doesn’t rebel, the 
burden of which will keep him divided againg 
himself and frustrated in self-expression. 

When we learn by doing through activities 
selected for their social values we become more 
and more integrated selves capable of self-direr. 
tion and further self-development. We are what 
we do; we do what we are. To learn by doing js 
to make experience out of activity, to transform 
activities into personality patterns, and thereby 
establish successful adjustment in activity as , 
natural function of our selves. This is the type of 
personality demanded by our scientific and rapidly 
changing society and world. 


THE TEACHER’S TASK Is THAT OF A GUIDE 


This sets the teacher’s proper task as that of a 
frontier scout seeking, in behalf of the advancing 
settlers, the most suitable paths to the new fron- 
tiers of knowledge. The path for each child must 
be different, for each is capable of different 
progress and will make a different settlement, 
Each has a home to build—himself. But group 
movement is the process by which each settler 
will achieve his own re-settlement. The individual 
becomes what he is only through his associations 
with his fellows. Therefore the teacher must 
choose directions in which to proceed, establish 
rules for the group’s movement, with the co-oper- 
ation of the group, and be prepared to make mis 
takes in choice of both routes and rules. Ina 
word, the teacher must understand what democ- 
racy means and be able to work with his pupils 
toward democratic goals. Knowledge is not some: 
thing to be handed down like grandmothers 
feather-bed. Education is not an inheritance to 
be conferred upon the gifted eldest son; it is an 
adventure to which all the young are invited. Edu- 
cation for democracy is progressive, for democtay 
is never completed, never stationary, but always 
growing and changing. 

When education assumes this meaning, t 
avoids both the outmoded training for a hieratde 
ical society that denies democratic dignity and 
freedom, and the unguided, aimless play whid 
substitutes chance for planning. It is, | am com 
vinced, the meaning of education for John Dewey, 
and the only way to democratic self-development 

(Editor's note: In a future article, Mr. Montgomery wil 
discuss the theory of inquiry as it applies to finding # 
satisfying the felt needs of the child. Discipline, acco 


to Dewey, should be self-discipline. How can the child be 
trained for self-discipline?) 
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Let’s Teach Them How to Decide 


By C. A. WEBER 


HE AMERICAN public is ill at ease about the 
cons goals, practices, quality, and prod- 
uct of tne work of teacher educating agencies.’ 
Speakers on the public platform, writers in the 
popular magazines, news reporters, radio speakers, 
and professional workers have joined in a chorus 
complaining about the lack of purpose; the dubi- 
ous value of our goals; the patterns of existing 
practice; the lack of thoroughness; the failure of 
our products to command the respect of pupils; 
and the poor results of schooling in terms of ac- 
quisition of the basic skills of communication, 
knowledge of our history, and understanding the 
importance of maintaining our system of free 
enterprise and free initiative. 

There is an insidious suspicion abroad that we, 
the teachers of teachers, have matters wrong and 
that the public will have to rescue the schools 
from our influence. Developments in Pasadena, 
in Arkansas, and in other sections give us real 
cause for concern. This growing dissatisfaction 
should put us on our mettle and cause us to re- 
examine our commitments and our methods. 

It is the honest belief of the writer that attacks 
upon our methods and upon conduct of our pub- 
lic schools are confused, vague, erroneous, and ill 
defined; but there is probably one thing right 
about them, namely, that programs of teacher edu- 
cation suffer from a prevailing absence of con- 
vincing quality in respect to what they hope for 
and require of prospective teachers. 

So long as success in school work was held by 
both public and profession to mean success in 
mere mastery of facts, information, and skills, 
there was no serious public or professional prob- 
lem, People knew what to expect. Certain facts, 
information, and skills were announced as signifi- 
cant and children were told to memorize the facts, 
acquire the information, and master the skills. 
Learners, public, and teachers all knew what to 
expect. Tests were given to determine whether or 
not facts had been memorized, information 
learned, and skills acquired. Everyone knew the 
meaning of such terms as 94 per cent or 61 per 
hae mt se delivered t0 the New England Association of Col- 
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cent; they meant achievement in terms of the facts, 
information, and skills learned or acquired. 

Today, however, much of the teaching profes- 
sion and many outside the profession no longer 
accept mere acquisition of facts, information, and 
skills as the true measure of success in learning. In 
spite of this, the old forms persist and we find 
ourselves in a strange predicament; the goals no 
longer command respect from public or profes- 
sion, yet we measure achievement in the old ways. 

We have been long at work trying to resolve 
our predicament. We have, without doubt, been 
alive to the situation; we have been aware of the 
failure of the “memorize, drill, recall, repeat” 
discipline, and we have been trying to find a bet- 
ter and more satisfying one. 

In our teacher education programs we have 
made two well known approaches. One entails 
teaching prospective teachers to teach the tradi- 
tional subjects more effectively—make them inter- 
esting, make them alive, give them new content 
directly related to the current American scene, 
connect them with life experiences by example 
and discussion. Such an approach has filled plane 
geometry textbooks with all the traditional ma- 
terial plus a rather large number of pictures 
drawn from real life to show that geometry really 
is useful today. It has resulted in teachers pre- 
paring attractive bulletins showing how Latin is 
valuable to those who read current advertisements 
in popular magazines. It has led us as workers in 
teacher preparation to hunt tricks and devices by 
which teachers can “‘sell their subjects’ to the 
children, and to their parents. 

The other approach has attempted to push tra- 
ditional subjects to one side and to build the 
learning program upon the stream of experiences 
of the child. We call it the experience curriculum 
or the experience approach to learning. When we 
use this approach in preparing teachers, we or- 
ganize our course work for teachers around such 
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topics as study and observation of children and 
adolescents; the problems of the learner; how the 
learner develops; group approaches to problems; 
sharing and participating; and problem solving in 
group discussions. 

Thus one plan of teacher education is to pre- 
pare teachers to teach subjects but to teach the 
subjects in relation to living. By this plan, we 
intend to shift the focus of teaching to one of 
finding use for the subjects in life situations. We 
try to train teachers to teach the child through the 
subject matter. 

The other approach goes more directly to the 
experiences of the learner and as a result we at- 
tempt to train teachers to locate the interests, 
needs, and problems of children, and to utilize 
experiences and activities of children as the basis 
for the educative process. 

Both approaches are designed to shift the focus 
in learning from sterile memorization to vital de- 
velopment of intelligence in living. Both ap- 
proaches have a common purpose. 

Unfortunately, however, neither approach to 
the task of teacher education has convinced public 
or profession. Neither approach has made its case 
in practice; and it is clear that neither has made 
its case, even in our own professional thinking. 

With all our teacher training emphasis upon 
the child, the whole child, learning for living, 
revitalizing the subjects, and life activities, the 
prevailing symbol of success in education is the 
conventional academic device of “marks and 
grades” in the subjects. We still promote, ‘‘fail,”’ 
graduate, and recommend pupils on the basis of 
marks in subject matter areas. Although parents, 
teachers, and students have less and less respect 
for the intrinsic value of marks as such, the habit 
of using such devices is so strong that it continues 
to prevail throughout the whole educational sys- 
tem with exceptions so rare that they are almost 
unnoticed. New attempts at evaluation have had 
only the slightest effect upon practice in general. 

The time has now come for those engaged in 
teacher education who hold to the subject-centered 
discipline to cast aside their vested interests and 
to work closely with those who prefer the life- 
activities discipline, to develop a common course 
of action based upon a discipline of practical 
judgment and decision. 

There is clamor to get back to the verbalistic 
and academic practices of the past, back to the 
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memoriter rigors of subjects and appropriate ex. 
aminations, and, in some quarters, back to formal 
discipline. Public and profession prefer formal 
discipline to no discipline. If American public 
education is to find a new discipline to replace 
formal discipline, some serious thinking must be 
done by all of us engaged in teacher education. 

An examination of world affairs indicates that, 
everywhere, the greatest of all needs is the ability 
to decide upon appropriate plans of action to solve 
problems at hand. The world of the present de 
mands, above all else, the basic ability to marshall 
and mobilize the facts and thinking of the past 
for the purpose of deciding what should be done 
today.’ Unfortunately, neither of the approaches 
to teacher education has been effective in this 
respect, and the profession knows it. 

Whenever people are faced with the problem 
of “what shall we do?” there is an indication of a 
need in teacher education. Teaching should be 
concerned primarily with the task of enabling chil- 
dren to learn the techniques and procedures essen- 
tial to deciding the problems of daily life. Teach- 
er education should be committed to the proposi- 
tion that our chief goal is to prepare persons who 
are themselves committed to the significant task of 
developing young people who are well equipped 
for making the social and moral choices and deti- 
sions of their private and public lives. Teacher 
education should seek to meet this issue “head 
on.”’ To do so means that: 

(1) Such a program must be definitely and de- 
liberately planned for. 

(2) Such a program must be sought directly, 
not as an accidental by-product of an education 
preoccupied with either subjects or activities. 

(3) The staff of teacher education institutions 
must be committed to its validity. 

We are challenged by the world situation to 
end our activities and efforts to teach prospective 
teachers things which either the “‘subject matter” 
adherents or the “‘activities’’ adherents commonly 
think important. The crying need in America, and 
throughout the world for that matter, is to teach 
our people, young and old, the art of coming to 
agreement on matters about which they do not see 
eye to eye. Only by educating people to learn how 
to settle matters by some means other than fight 


1It should be pointed out that inclusion of the words “thinking 
of the past” implies that the work of philosophers constitute ele- 
ments essential to making practical judgments of the present. 
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ing, violence, war, or atomic destruction can we 
to save civilization, or, indeed, ourselves. 

The plain, bald facts of the case are that we 
must shift the whole program of public education 
so that our chief aim is to teach people how to 
make up their individual and public minds on 
practical, everyday problems without losing their 
bearings and without jeopardizing the values 
which are at stake. We cannot do this job unless 
we develop teachers who know how to use intel- 
ligence in making up their own public and pri- 
yate minds, who know how to attack and solve 
problems, and who know how to teach the young 
to do it, and to want to do it. 


Democratic society is founded upon the basic. 


assumption that the people are sovereign and that 
the people can make intelligent judgments of 
practice. In spite of this, we have been training 
teachers for years to develop school programs 
which are overwhelmingly concerned with theo- 
retical principles without relating such principles 
to judgments of practice. Ideals are dealt with as 
abstractions and dreams, rather than as realities 
which give people the clues to sound policies and 
to sound plans of action; science and psychology 
are kept “‘pure’’ by divorcing them from the prac- 
tical; and mathematics is taught as though it were 
ahighly specialized type of puzzle which should 
be solved for the sheer joy of solution. 

Most of the teachers now in service in Ameri- 
ca’s schools are quite unprepared to teach in the 
type of school which is devoted to a discipline of 
practical judgment. We claim that we have long 
been deeply and profoundly concerned with edu- 
cating children to become competent in the prac- 
tial workings of democratic living, but for some 
teason we have not been effective in the one im- 
portant area, that of teaching people the tech- 
niques of coming to agreement upon a course of 
action. This is reflected in the great strife we see 
all about us, between great groups of people try- 
ing to come to agreement, and with little success 
unless forced by power or authority to do so. 
Seldom, in our schools, have we attacked directly 
the problems of coming to agreement. We have 
cither avoided them entirely or we have assumed 
that the ability or the desire to make sound judg- 
ments would come indirectly from other things 
which we might do in school. We have, for ex- 
ample, assumed that if we taught children geog- 
taphy they would “naturally” come to the con- 
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clusion that people who live differently, think 
differently. We have assumed that if children are 
adequately informed they would automatically 
make sound decisions and form sound policies 
in private and public life. We have apparently 
assured ourselves that if children were taught the 
facts or where to find them that somehow the mag- 
ic door to wisdom would be opened automatically 
to them, little realizing that the ability to mobilize 
and marshall facts and the thinking of the past, 
when making practical judgments, is the crucial 
and important aspect of the need. 

American education needs teachers who know 
how to teach people how to make inquiry and 
thinking effective for the good of mankind at 
moments of choice and decision. When we begin 
to teach children directly how to inquire and how 
to marshall facts and thinking for the purpose of 
making intelligent judgments of practice, for de- 
termining a course of action, then the public is 
likely to give a status to teachers which will attract 
competent people to the profession and keep them 
in it by paying them comparable salaries. 

We must recognize that the reason why so 
many teachers and administrators are trying des- 
perately to introduce guidance programs in their 
schools is that they and the public realize that the 
regular program of the schools fails to meet the 
real needs of youth and of America. Guidance is, 
basically, a compromise between what we actually 
teach in the schools and what we know full well 
we ought to teach. 

There are but three ways in which society is 
controlled; (1) By habit and tradition, (2) By 
coercive and violent force, and (3) By action 
based upon and directed by intelligence. In easy 
going times, habit and custom are quite ineffec- 
tive and the other two methods take the stage. 
Thus the place of intelligence looms as the chief 
and most significant issue. Not the theoretical in- 
telligence based upon mere memorizing and aca- 
demic information, but a live, practical intelli- 
gence which is focused upon enabling pedple to 
make the social and moral choices of our day in 
a manner which will guarantee that force and 
violence do not rule. 

Our young people come out of schools, in 
many cases, without intellectual legs to stand 
upon, without learning the techniques of coming 
to agreement on controversial issues, without 
knowing how to marshall and mobilize facts and 
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thinking for the purpose of making decisions, 
without adequate clues to the situations in which 
they are to live, and at a loss intellectually, mor- 
ally, and vocationally. 

The general public knows that education must 
follow a new discipline if the schools are to edu- 
cate citizens who know how to make the kinds of 
judgment which will save us all from destruction. 
A public which hears and reads about atomic 
bombs destroying whole cities, about fission gas 
laying waste a countryside, and about wholesale 
distribution of some deadly disease germ which 
would wipe out a nation, this public shudders, 
and asks itself such questions as: “Is diagramming 
a sentence important?’ “Is it vital to know the 
difference between a verb and an adverb?” “Is it 
important to know how to prove a theorem in 
geometry which has been a thousand times proved 
already?” “Is it important to pass a test in ancient 
history or algebra?” The public is yearning for a 
program of public education which will yield citi- 
zens who know how to decide what should be 
done, and it will soon demand that program. 

The low esteem so often placed upon the pro- 
fession of teaching is not due to any predisposi- 
tion of the people to rate teachers as weaklings. 
Rather it is, I think, a symptom of a deep seated 
feeling that the teaching profession should put 
first things first and really teach children how to 
work together to solve problems. When the 
American people become aware of the fact that 
the schools are actually educating children, direct- 
ly, and not indirectly or incidentally, to solve 
problems, to make decisions, to determine a course 
of action, to determine what should be done, then 
the American people are much more apt to pour 
public acclaim and public financial support into 
the cause of public education so that men and 
women of the keenest insights will be attracted to 
the profession. We cannot hope to bribe people, 
or to entice people into the teaching profession 
so long as the American public has its collective 
fingers crossed on the whole question. We must 
put our house in order, relegate subjects and 
activities to their proper places in the program 
and seek directly and at first hand, at once, the 
goal of teaching people how to make intelligent 
judgments of practice, how to decide what should 
be done at moments of choice and decision. 

The young people of our colleges look askance 
at the teaching profession, too, and for the same 
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reasons. They are asking such questions as ‘Edy. 
cation for What?” To become, in the future, the 
mere splatter left from atomic destruction? They 
see teachers playing with puny and ineffective 
procedures, bickering over whether or not to re- 
quire a year of algebra, whether or not to require 
the study of a foreign language, whether marks 
should be in letters, check marks, or percentages 
or whether or not marks should be discarded en- 
tirely. They hear the petty jargon of the educa- 
tionist, and they know that too many teachers are 
playing while the world smolders in the atomic 
fires which could easily explode us all into obliv- 
ion. The young people are looking askance at the 
profession because of the answers we give. 

When we put our house in order and the young 
prospects in our colleges see that public education 
has quit playing and has actually turned its energy 
to teaching young people, from the tender age of 
the kindergarten through the graduate schools, 
the techniques needed for arriving at common 
courses of action in the interest of the public good, 
then and only then, will we be doing the job 
which we should do for our profession. 

I ask, then, this question, how can we, through 
teacher education, begin the task of setting our 
houses in order? 

Some of us are committed to the broad fields 
curriculum which is calculated to overcome the 
evils of fragmentation and isolation. Thus com- 
mitted, we plan a program of teacher education 
to provide an overview of human knowledge 
calculated to familiarize the prospective teacher 
with the major fields of human learning. Life, 
we assert, is lived as a unit, not by compartments, 
and because of this, teacher education must be 
conceived and conducted in such a way that it will 
result in an integrated, comprehensive view of liv- 
ing. All of us, no doubt, share this commitment. 
Unfortunately, however, there develops within 
the framework of the broad fields curriculum, an 
absence of the directive principle, we do not seem 
to be teaching anything on purpose. We find that 
we are able to interrelate a large number of spe- 
cialized subject areas, but we are not clear in our 
own thinking regarding the purpose or intent of 
such “integration.” 

Some of us are committed to what is called the 
core curriculum or core program for teacher edu- 
cation. Democratic values are accepted as basic 
and the general directions of our programs afe 
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shaped by these values. We say we are primarily 
concerned with the development of attitudes 
which are basically democratic. Unfortunately, 
however, those committed to this approach as- 
sume that the democratic value system is itself a 
fixed system; as though it were beyond critical 
examination and beyond reconstruction. In peri- 
ods of little or mo stress, the uncritical use of 
democratic values is open to little criticism, but 
when our people are faced with consideration of 
our fundamental values; with consideration of the 
merits of two or more ways of life; with consider- 
ation of cultural norms, the core approach fails to 
focus upon questions of principle and policy at 
the level of moral conflict. Instead, we become pre- 
occupied with two powerful claims, that theoret- 
ical orientation to a body of knowledge is essen- 
tial, and that the needs of boys, girls, and teachers 
are of vital importance. Preoccupation of this sort 
has led us to neglect and omit the moral aspects of 
the situation. 

Still others have committed themselves to an 
activity principle for teacher education. Such a 
committment has pushed subject matter to one 
side and made it less important in the program. 
Teachers in training are engaged in a series of 
pfojects, discussions, student controlled enter- 
prises, student devised units of all descriptions, 
student evaluations, field trips, and a host of other 
student devised activities. 

There can be no sustained doubt of the values 
which all three of these approaches have made to 
programs of teacher education. But they have 
been oriented toward and measured by achieve- 
ment in the subject matter areas. Even the famed 
eight year study was justified in terms of subject 
matter achievement. 

The time has come for those of us engaged in 
teacher education seriously to consider relegating 
subjects and activities from the center of a teach- 
€t education program to their appropriate do- 
mains. Such a radical step demands that something 
new be placed in the center and that both subjects 
and activities be looked upon as supporting as- 
pects to the main problem which we would attack 
on pur pose. 

If, in our teacher education program, we should 
focus our attention upon the development, by 
ptospective teachers, of a method for making 
Practical judgments, then we could use subject 
matter and activities for a purpose. If we were 
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committed, wholeheartedly, to the proposition 
that teachers should be skillful in teaching chil- 
dren how to arrive at basic principles, in teaching 
children how to formulate policies in line with 
adopted principles and in teaching children how 
to make decisions based upon principles and poli- 
cies, then we might bring ourselves together for 
a concentrated and mutual effort at sound teacher 
education and teacher training. 

To develop such a program it will be necessary 
for us to recognize that to think means essentially 
to inquire; that inquiry is most fruitful when it 
is related to purpose; and that inquiry is most 
valuable when it results in a plan of action. Thus 
our teacher education program would go through 
three major phases. 

First of all, it would focus the attention of the 
prospective teacher upon the formulation of pur- 
poses; upon desired ends; upon a desired state of 
affairs in our schools; upon preferred and chosen 
goals. Such focusing of attention would cause us 
to utilize the discoveries and thoughts of man for 
the purpose of attempting to come to agreement 
upon the major goals and purposes of public edu- 
cation. Such a plan of attack would utilize sub- 
ject matter and would require more and broader 
use of it than is now the case. Facts, information, 
skills and the thinking of the past would all be 
brought to bear upon the problem of seeking com- 
mitments to basic goals and purposes which pub- 
lic education should seek to achieve. 

Secondly, such an approach to the problem 
would involve a description of existing conditions, 
getting the facts, defining the relationships, evalu- 
ating present practices to discover whether or not 
our present procedures achieve the goals agreed 
upon. Such an attack upon the existing state of 
affairs would necessitate much more factual knowl- 
edge pertinent to the problem than is now de- 
manded in teacher education. Acquaintance with 
research would be essential to surveying the exist- 
ing situation. 

Thirdly, if we were to follow this commitment, 
teachers in training would be expected to formu- 
late plans of action which could be used by them 
to change the existing situation so that it would 
achieve more adequately the objectives agreed 
upon in the initial stage. 

Thus, if a group of prospective teachers estab- 
lished goals which actual school situations were 
failing to achieve, their major task would be one 
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of devising plans of action for moving from the 
existing state of affairs to a more desirable state. 
Unfortunately, too many of our beginning teach- 
ers go into the field convinced that certain goals 
are desirable, but equipped only with techniques 
for achievement of these goals in a theoretical 
situation. Such teachers, on their first jobs, find 
themselves completely out of step and too often 
they take the path of least resistance, conform to 
the existing state of affairs and then complain 
about the ineffective teachers education program 
provided by the college or university. 

One principle implied by a discipline of prac- 
tical judgment as opposed to discipline of subject 
matter or activities is that: 


Every teacher should be proficient in participat- 
ing in group thinking situations; proficient in 
contributing leadership in such situations; and 
proficient in teaching young people to assume 
similar roles. 


If we are to arrive at practical judgments in 
groups it is essential that the teacher should have 
first hand experience in arriving at such judg- 
ments. It is unreasonable to assume that a teacher 
can instruct the young in the difficult techniques 
of group approaches to common agreements on 
purposes, policies, and procedures unless she her- 
self has learned them. Unfortunately, too many 
teachers are forced to use a rule of thumb pro- 
cedure in such situations. 

A second principle implied by such a discipline 
is that: 


Every teacher should be trained in surveying and 
analyzing the community and should be trained 
to utilize the data discovered and collected in 
improvement of the educational program. Fur- 
thermore, every teacher should be trained in the 
techniques of guiding young people in similar 
analyses and in developing plans of action for 
marshalling the data to determine what should 
be done to improve the community. 


After all, one of the most significant tests which 
one can apply to a school is, has the school 
changed the community for the better? Has the 
school itself made an impact upon the improve- 
ment of housing, community services, political 
thinking and community action? Teachers should 
know much about the relation of education to the 
process of community improvement. It has been 
frequently demonstrated that at the public school 
level, children can participate in community sur- 
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vey planning and that the children and the com. 
munity both get mutual benefit therefrom. 
A third principle is that: 


Every teacher should be taught how to partici- 

pate with learners in the discovery of and_use of 

effective teaching-learning principles, policies, 
plans of action and units of instruction. 

One of the greatest of errors made by teacher 
educating institutions is that of assuming that 
teachers know how to change objective arrange- 
ments so that learners will not only have an Op- 
portunity to participate in the determinations of 
principles, policies, and plans of action but that 
learners find it impossible to proceed without such 
participation. Prospective teachers should learn 
the techniques first hand, through personal experi- 
ence, through just such activity on the college 
level. The typical teacher in our schools today is 
ill fitted to do this job; and the reason is that as 
teacher educating agencies we have not taught 
them how. 

In the fourth place, a discipline of practical 
judgment demands that: 


Every teacher should be trained in the tech- 
niques and acts of evaluating educational pro- 
grams and in the techniques and acts of evaluat- 
ing the learning experiences of individual learn- 
ers. Furthermore, every teacher should be pre- 
pared to enlist the efforts and interest of learn- 
ers in evaluating programs and individual out- 
comes. 


To achieve the goal established by such a com- 
mitment demands that teachers be trained in the 
whole process of making judgments of practice. 
Definite skills and understandings are essential 
and teacher education should seek to develop them 
on purpose. 

It is also implied that: 


Every teacher should be trained in the observ- 
ance of the individual learner and in marshalling 
and mobilizing this information into meaningful 
plans of action for improvement of guidance and 
learning. 


Many teachers have learned how to give tests; 
how to discuss problem children; how to spot 
certain types of behavior. Unfortunately, very few 
teachers are adequately prepared to make case 
studies which are valid enough to warrant de- 

(Concluded on page 138) 


1See the Department of Elementary School Principals Bulletin 
“Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School.” 
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Building a Profession: The Responsibility 


By JOHN B. STOUT? 


DUCATION has been defined as ‘‘the pursuit of 
E significance.” Here today we are directing 
the process inwardly. Are there things so signifi- 
cant in terms of the welfare of teachers, of chil- 
dren, of society, that they should become stand- 
ards, for the maintenance of which we should 

| our learning, our thinking, and our devoted 
efforts? Other truly professional groups have 
answered that question for themselves and for 
their work, in the affirmative. 

There was a time, of course, when teaching 
was a procession, rather than a profession; when 
its personnel, much too often, was a “mobile mass 
of modest maidens meditating matrimony.” But 
there has been progress. There is now among 
teachers a widening acceptance of the principle 
that the building of a profession is the responsi- 
bility of its personnel. We are determined to prop- 
agate and to implement that principle. We must 
together strengthen our own convictions, and help 
to transmit to others those convictions of the need 
for establishing, maintaining, and improving sig- 
nificant professional standards, standards which 
will help to insure increasingly effective educa- 
tional experiences for the children and youth of 
these United States. 

These standards, these controls of quality, these 
tools which we shall use to help bring professional 
status to teaching are, of necessity, described in 
terms of their more tangible, more material, more 
objective qualities. So we think and talk in terms 
of time served, of college hours, and of courses. 
But there is another necessity, equally important, 
although less clearly evident. We must have the 
wisdom, the understanding, the insight to see be- 
yond the objective qualities of our standards to 
their accompanying less tangible, less objective, 
but more significant qualities: those that truly 
find expression in the personality, the philosophy, 
the understandings, skills, and attitudes of those 
within the profession. Will you agree that the 
experiences provided the learner in a course, 


7 An address delivered to the “State-wide Leadership Work- 
shop,” at the University of Tulsa, under the sponsorship of the 
Oklahoma Education Association and the National Education 
Association. 

*Lowry, Howard, The Mind’s Adventure, p. 31. The West- 
Minster press, Philadelphia, 1951. 
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their nature, their variety, their vividness, are.of 
greater significance than the name of the course, 
or the hours of credit? It is the age-old challenge 
concerning the relative significance of the material 
and the spiritual, a conflict in which materialism 
today holds ascendancy. Exhibit A, from the want- 
ad column: “I am 38 years of age. Would like to 
marry young woman of 30 who owns a tractor. 
In answering, please send picture of tractor.” 

These standards are like laws. They may actual- 
ly become laws. So we have again the issue of 
obedience to the letter of the law, as contrasted 
with obedience to both letter and spirit. Let me 
illustrate: Research has shown inadequate under- 
standing on the part of beginning teachers of the 
nature, the needs, the development of their pupils. 
Let us suppose then, that a standard designed to 
improve teacher education and teachers reads: 
“The applicant for a certificate must have had at 
least a three-hour course in Child Growth and 
Development.’’ College A may simply change the 
name of an antiquated course in child psychology, 
making it to read in catalog and transcript: ‘‘Ed. 
383—Child Growth and Development.’’ College 
B, on the other hand, may develop an entirely 
new course, or completely reorganize a related 
one, in such manner as to insure rich, varied, and 
wholesome experiences for the teacher-in-train- 
ing, designed effectively to prevent or to overcome 
this deficiency. We all know in which case the 
standard was made to serve its purpose. Again we 
are reminded that, “the building of a profession 
is the responsibility of its personnel.” 

The acceptance of this principle demarids com- 
mitment to another one. Whatever the standards, 
whatever the controls, whatever the tools de- 
signed to promote professional status, if they are 
to be effective, they must be developed by and 
must represent the convictions of those who use 
them. And there we find our “marching orders” 
for our professional future. If our work ever 
attains the ful! professional status which, because 
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of its social significance, it richly deserves, it will 
be because we and hundreds of thousands of 
others unite in active effort to develop, to estab- 
lish, to apply, and to improve, continuously, 
standards which are worthy of us, and which, in 
turn, will make us increasingly worthy of our 
opportunity in this beloved land, the greatest 
present hope of Christian Democracy, the chance 
to influence for good the destiny of mankind. 

Then, as we turn to a discussion of definite and 
practical questions, as ‘Should Oklahoma con- 
tinue to raise minimum temporary certification re- 
quirements?,’’ let us recognize that such regulation 
would not be an end in itself, but a tool, which if 
rightly used, will lead toward a most worthy end, 
improved and extended educational opportuni- 
ties for our children. Let us resort to factual ma- 
terial to guide our deliberations; then let us look 
beyond to significant implications. Just how im- 
portant is this work of teaching children? Do not 
the nature and amount of his preparation reflect 
one’s concept of the importance of his work? 

Let us analyze, too, the fear sometimes felt 
that continued upgrading of professional stand- 
ards will produce or increase a teacher shortage. 
It is significant that in states where requirements 
for entrance into professional training are highly 
selective, and where certification requirements are 
very high, there is a much less acute teacher 
shortage than in states not practicing selective re- 
cruitment and which grant certificates on the basis 
of most indaequate preparation. 

When we consider the question of reciprocity 
among states in the matter of teacher certification, 
let us analyze our present attitudes and seek 
further information as a basis of judgment. Let 
us become familiar with the arguments both for 
and against such a policy. Let us consider its re- 
lation to the problem of supply and demand of 
teachers. Shall we give thought to the desirability 
or undesirability of ‘the fact that in one state of 
the Union only eight out of each hundred teachers 
ever taught in any other state? It is significant 
that representatives of the organized profession 
who have made an extended study of the problem 
make this statement: “The walls are tumbling 
down. Reciprocity in teacher-certification is feasi- 
ble and desirable. Shall the states move forward 
in a nation-wide cooperative attack upon this 
critically important professional endeavor? Or 
shall the siren song of provincialism, extreme 
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local pride, and the ‘me and mine’ philosophy ride 
the crest of job-scarcity again, thus postponing 
further a development long since indicated by the 
emergence of a united profession?’” 

What thought have you given or will you give 
to the question: ‘“What different agencies, groups, 
and individuals should work together if standards 
are to be maintained and improved?” I attempted 
to show by illustration how teacher-education 
colleges are involved. Laurence Haskew, dean of 
the College of Education, University of Texas, 
has said:* “In the final analysis, if local employ- 
ment policies fail to give support to other controls 
of quality, those controls might as well not exist.” 

In this critical time many of you, like myself, 
find your thoughts unwillingly influenced by mili- 
tary strategy. You have read and heard many 
times of the danger of pushing too far ahead in 
one sector, thus becoming exposed to flanking 
attacks by the enemy. There must be, I under- 
stand, careful coordination of movement along 
the entire front. In Oklahoma and in the nation, 
individually, and through our state and national 
associations, and their respective sub-divisions, 
through our state department of education, and 
the corresponding national office, through our 
P.T.A., through state and national commissions 
and councils, through numerous lay groups inter- 
ested in an improved educational program, we 
educators are engaged in a constructive education- 
al offensive. In my humble opinion, wholehearted, 
sincere, cooperative, coordinated effort is our hope 
of success. Let me illustrate: We are all interested 
in adequate salaries, but should we by concen- 
trated force, attempt to push too far on that sector, 
we should not only find ourselves thrown back 
with serious financial loss, but we should have 
endangered the achievement of our total objective. 
In contrast, advance in salary is at once challenge 
and demand for advance in certification require- 
ments and teacher-education programs. So, it 
appears to me that with the patience of history, 
and with a zeal worthy of so noble a cause, we 
must strive to move forward all along the line. 
With the ultimate welfare of mankind as our over- 
all objective, with the ideal of the highest and 
best educational service to the children and youth 


(Concluded on page 148) 
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Professional Distance and Teacher Evaluation 


By EARL M. GROTKE 


LL OF OUR activities in teacher recruitment, 
A teacher selection, teacher education, teacher 
placement, and teacher supervision are predicated 
on our doing those things which will produce not 
just a teacher, but a good teacher. 

When we recruit and select students for teacher 
education, we look for those traits which we as- 
sociate with good teachers. The content and meth- 
od of our college courses are those we think 
necessary to produce a good teacher. Aptitude test 
makers, college instructors, placement officers, 
superintendents, and supervisors all decide what 
factors are associated with good teaching and what 
with poor teaching. Thus many people have ideas 
of what good teaching is and use their ideas to 
make significant judgments, and to take action. It 
is generally known, too, that these and other 
people do not agree on what is good teaching. 

Nevertheless, most of the research in this field 
rests on assumptions of what good teaching is and 
proceeds from there. My recent study deviated 
somewhat from that of other researchers in this 
area. It looked at the differences among concepts 
of good teaching rather than with what may be 
associated with any one of them. In taking this 
step, it initiated a new point of view and put some 
new vocabularly into the literature. 

The new concepts are ‘professional distance,” 
and “the professional role of the good teacher.” 
Professional distance is adapted from the socio- 
logical term, ‘‘social distance,” which may be de- 
fined as the degree to which individual representa- 
tives of various racial and national groups accept 
or reject members of other groups. Professional 
distance is defined as the frequency and diver- 
gency between points of view held by professional 
workers on what constitutes the professional role 
of the good teacher. The greater the divergency 
and the more frequent the disagreements, the 
longer the professional distance; the smaller the 
divergencies and the fewer the disagreements, 
the shorter the professional distance. 

The concept of the professional role of the 
good teacher was also adapted from sociology. In 
that discipline, the term, “‘social role,” is defined 
as “the culturally determined patterns of be- 
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havior expected or required of persons in specific 
social positions—behavior as used in this defini- 
tion includes—overt and covert behaviors such as 
attitudes, values, and ideas.”! Professional role is 
similarly defined as the professionally determined 
behaviors expected or required of persons in a 
specific professional position, i.e., the position of 
classroom teacher. 

When defining the behaviors required of per- 
sons in the professional role of the good teacher 
in contrast to the professional role of the poor 
teacher, one synthesizes all of the best illustrations 
of good teaching he has seen or heard or read 
about. Teacher practices such as keeping the chil- 
dren absolutely quiet during class-time, having 
them fold their hands as they listen to the teacher, 
and measuring the results of learning exclusively 
with standardized tests may be learned as good 
activities. On the other hand, dividing the class 
into small groups to work on individually chosen 
tasks, permitting as much freedom as possible, 
and measuring the results of learning by observ- 
ing cooperative behavior patterns may be learned 
as good behaviors by a second professional work- 
er. Likewise, the personal traits, the modulated 
voice, the social poise, the ethical standards, all 
are learned by each professional worker to form 
his own concept of the good teacher. 

The concept of good teaching, or aspects of it, 
serves as the criterion to evaluate teaching. The 
evaluation of one’s own teaching is an expression 
of the difference between one’s concept of one’s 
performance and one’s concept of the professional 
role of the good teacher. The evaluation of 
another's teaching is an expression denoting the 
difference between one’s concept of another's 
teaching and one’s concept of the professional role 
of the good teacher. If the teacher, who is ap- 
proximating her own concept of good teaching, 
is evaluated by a rater whose concept is quite dif- 


v2 Jota F. Cuber, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1947), p. 232. 
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ferent from her own, the rating is apt to be poor. 
If the same teacher is evaluated by a rater whose 
concept of good teaching is similar to that of the 
teacher's, then the rating is apt to be good. 
Therefore, it was thought that the lengths of pro- 
fessional distance increase as ratings decrease 
from good to average and from average to poor. 

To test this hypothesis, two communities were 
studied. From the first community, 17 elementary 
school faculties, and from the second community, 
13 elementary school faculties, were selected. 
From each of the 30 faculties, the principal 
served as the rater of his teachers. He, in turn, 
selected a teacher he considered good, a teacher 
he considered average, and a teacher he con- 
‘sidered poor. These groups of teachers were 
named A teachers, B teachers, and C teachers, re- 
spectively. 

The measuring instruments for this study sought 
the points of view of the subjects on what overt 
and covert behaviors each required of the person 
playing the professional role of his good teacher. 
Three instruments were designed. The first dealt 
with teaching practices. Fifty-one of the practices 
appearing on this instrument were extracted from 
Table XLI, A Summary of Theory and Practices 
in Teaching Social Science, in A. S. Barr's Charac- 
teristic Differences in the Teaching Performance 
of Good and Poor Teachers of the Social Studies.” 
The table is made up of a list of teaching prac- 
tices and the number of experts who consider each 
practice as good and the number of experts who 
consider the same practice as poor. In constructing 
this instrument only those practices were selected 
on which the experts show marked disagreement. 
They included such items as “sits on pupils’ 
desks,’’ “‘motivates by competition between pupils 
as teams,” and ‘questions for memorized judg- 
ments.’ Other teaching practices found among 
the controversial items included providing for in- 
dividual differences, the organization of subject 
matter, facial expressions, assignments, discussion 
techniques, and appraisal of students. To these 
51 items the author added two, measuring the re- 
sults of learning by changed attitudes, and meas- 
uring by quality of pupils’ project work. Subjects 
responded to the instrument by checking each 
item as ‘“‘good,” “poor,” or ‘‘makes no difference.” 

The second instrument obtained the subject’s 

2A. S. Barr, Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Per- 


formances of Good and Poor Teachers (Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1929), p. 100f. 
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ranking of specific teacher factors in order of their 
importance. Twenty-five factors which frequently 
appear on teacher rating scales included such 
items as “‘physically fit,” “good speaking voice,” 
“mastery of subject matter,” and “actively ¢- 
operates in staff operations.” Subjects responded 
by classifying 25 such items on a five point scale 
of importance and ranging from “of utmost im- 
portance” to “insignificant.” 

The last instrument was an inventory of beliefs, 
consisting of 120 statements of beliefs on topics 
in and related to education. Areas included teach- 
er-pupil relationships, teaching profession, com- 
munity relationships, objectives of education, the 
schools’ stand on controversial issues, minority 
groups, democracy and government, economic 
problems, organized labor, religion, and life val- 
ues. Each of the statements began with the words 
“T believe that.”” Such items were included as: 


I believe that the public schools have an obligation 
to provide sex education. 

I believe that teachers who actively work for social 
and economic reforms are poorer teachers than those 
who stick to their own subject matter fields. 

I believe that another world war will come, regard- 
less of the steps we take to prevent it. 

I believe that it is un-American peacefully to advo- 
cate that the American Government should operate 
all steel, mining, transportation, and manufacturing 


industries. 
I believe that every person will set aside his prin- 
ciples when the rewards for doing so are high enough. 


Subjects were asked to indicate their reactions: 
(1) Yes, I definitely believe this statement; (2) 
I am inclined to believe this statement; (3) I can- 
not say; (4) I am inclined not to believe this state- 
ment; or (5) No, I definitely do not believe this 
statement. On this instrument, it was assumed 
that the subject’s own beliefs were the ones he 
expected and required for the professional role 
of his good teacher. 

All raters and teachers responded to the three 
measuring instruments. The responses of the 
teachers were compared to those of their rater. 
Differences between the responses were quantified. 
Those differences showing little divergence were 
weighted a small value; those suggesting a greater 
divergence, or opposition, were weighted a larger 
value. To compute the professional distance scores 
for each instrument, the distance values on its 
component items were summed. For convenience, 
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scores were associated with the teacher. Actually, 
the score was not the teacher’s any more than it 
was the rater’s, since it signified the extent of the 


disagreements between them. 

On the Teacher Practices instrument, profes- 
sional distance was found to be shorter between 
the raters and the A teachers than for either the 
Bor C teachers in 16 of the 30 schools, and longer 
for the C teachers than for either the A or B 
teachers in 13 of the 30 schools. 

On the Teacher Factors instrument, profes- 
sional distance was found to be shorter for the A 
teachers than for the B or C teachers in 13 of the 
30 schools, and longer for the C teachers than for 
either the A or B teachers in 8 of the 30 schools. 

On the Inventory of Beliefs, it was found that 
professional distance for the A teachers was shorter 
than for either the B or C teachers in 11 of the 
30 schools, and longer for the C teachers than for 
either the A or B teachers in 14 of the 30 schools. 

Thus, the data did not always support the 
hypothesis proposed. The shortest professional 
distance is not always between the rater and the 
teacher he considers good, nor is it always longest 
between the rater and the teacher he considers 
poor. Depending upon the instrument, the num- 
ber of schools in which the A teacher’s score was 
smaller than the B and C teachers’ scores ranged 
from 11 to 16. The number of schools in which 
the C teacher's score was greater than were the 
scores of the A or B teachers ranged from 8 to 14. 

Apparently, the behaviors required by the rat- 
ers, for persons performing the role of their good 
teacher, function in a more complex manner. Be- 
haviors required by the raters may be placed into 
two classifications. One classification is ‘‘core’’ 
behaviors, on which from the rater’s point of view 
there is no controversy and on which agreement 
is necessary for a teacher to be considered good 
by him. A second classification is “peripheral” 
behaviors, on which there exists an unresolved 
controversy and on which differences in points of 
view and resultant behaviors may be understood 
and accepted. Since controversial items were 
sought for the instruments of this study, they are 
probably loaded with items of the second classifi- 
cation. It may be that instruments designed to re- 
quire the rater to (1) state his position and (2) 
state whether or not he would accept alternate be- 
haviors would measure professional distance more 
accurately and more precisely. 
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Another factor was thought to operate in this 
measurement of professional distance. People do 
not disagree with one another with equal amounts 
of tact. Tact may compensate for many differences, 
and, on the other hand, lack of tact may cause a 
few differences to become out of proportion. 

A second analysis of the responses was made, 
which considered frequency of disagreement with- 
out regard to divergency. It was found that the 
A teachers disagreed less frequently than did 
either B or C teachers in less than half of the 
schools studied. It was also found that C teachers 
disagreed with their raters more frequently than 
did either A or B teachers in less than half 
of the schools studied. Such a pattern of fre- 
quencies suggests that teachers considered average 
are not necessarily between teachers considered 
good and those considered poor, a finding sug- 
gested previously by T. A. Lamke.* 

A third analysis of the disagreements sought 
critical items. By definition, such items were those 
on which agreement may be associated with the 
rating of good, while disagreement may be as- 
sociated with the ratings of average or poor. Such 
items were called ‘‘A teacher items.” Similarly, 
“C teacher items” were defined as those on which 
disagreements may be associated with ratings of 
poor, while agreement may be associated with 
ratings of good or average. 

The disagreements between the raters’ and the 
teachers’ responses to each item were analyzed 
from several different approaches. Of the 53 items 
on the Teaching Practices instrument, six were 
found to be A teacher items and six were found 
to be C teacher items. Of the 120 items on the 
Inventory of Beliefs 12 were A teacher items and 
six were C teacher items. Of the 25 items on the 
Teacher Factor instrument five were A teacher 
items and none was a C teacher item. 

The A teacher items were: 

From Teacher Practices— 


Stands at the side of the room. 

Stands at the rear of the room. - 

Organizes subject matter into psychologically ar- 
ranged form (from pupils’ experiences to logical 
generalizations). 

Assignments: page to page in textbook. 

Assignments: general topics and nothing more. 

Measures results of learning by changed pupils’ 
attitudes and behaviors. 


*T. A. Lamke, Personality and Teaching Success, Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsir, 1951. 
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From the Inventory of Beliefs— 


I believe that pupils should be permitted to call 
teachers by their nicknames or given names. 

I believe that teaching offers a wide variety of in- 
teresting experiences. 

I believe that today’s schooling makes too many 
students consider unskilled and semi-skilled positions 
as not good enough for them. 

I believe that teachers should teach students to side 
with the majority on controversial issues. 

I belive that in hiring an individual for a job, it is 
often advisable to include race, color, and religion, in 
making your selection. 

I believe that it is reasonable to discharge a teacher 
who admits he is a Socialist. 

I believe that private profits are essential to any 
successful economic system. 

I believe that churches cause needless strife by 
over-emphasising the differences among groups. 

I believe that churches should take better care of 
their own parishioners rather than spend money on 
missions in foreign countries. 

I believe that public schools should provide re- 
leased time from classes for religious instruction. 

I believe that working with people is better than 
working with things. 


From the Teacher Factors- 


Provides for individual differences. 

Has mastery of subject matter. 

Obviously fair with pupils of all minority groups. 

Skillful in teacher-parent relationships. 

Assists in care and improvement of school equip- 
ment, buildings, and grounds. 


The C teacher items were: 
From the Teacher Practices- 


Stands at the side of the room. 

Sits at desk. 

Sits on pupil’s desk at the front of the room. 

Sits in pupil's seat at the rear of the room. 

Provides for individual differences by differentiat- 
ing assignments (the contract plan, unit instruction, 
level assignments, etc.) . 

Organizes subject matter in problem-project form. 


From the Inventory of Beliefs— 


I believe that in teaching, promotions are based 
on whom you know rather than on what you know. 

I believe that teachers should be free to use alco- 
holic beverages. 

I believe that trade unions have done more harm 
than good in our industrial progress. 

I believe that people who claim to be religious are 
less tolerant than people who do not so claim. 
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I believe that most people take advantage of you, 
I believe that a large amount of money is a pre. 
requisite to success. 


No attempt was made to isolate teacher prac. 
tices, beliefs, or factors which are good or poor, 
The item analysis sought to determine on what 
items A teachers tend to agree with their raters 
more frequently than do B or C teachers, and on 
what items C teachers tend to disagree with their 
raters more frequently than do A or B teachers, 
It was possible that the rater and the A teacher in 
one school both thought page to page assignments 
are good, while at the next school both thought 
the practice was poor. It was agreement and dis- 
agreement with one’s rater, rather than a finite 
classification of a practice, that was studied. 

In interpreting the critical items it was sug- 
gested that such minor aspects of teaching as 
where the teacher stands or sits may tend to attract 
the attention of the rater, especially if the teacher 
was sitting when the rater thought she should be 
standing. However, it was considered unlikely 
that performance contrary to the rater’s expecta- 
tion on this type of issue would be sufficient rea- 
son to rate a teacher as poor. 

Other items such as organization and mastery 
of subject matter, attention to individual differ- 
ences, fairness to minority groups, and being a 
member of a professional group were considered 
more significant. Performing or surpassing the 
rater’s expectations in these areas was considered 
as sufficient reason to be rated good, while per- 
forming contrary to or below the expectations was 
considered sufficient reason for being rated poor. 

On the other hand, disagreements on religious 
items, eulogizing attitudes toward the profession, 
Americanism and economics, and the personal 
conduct of teachers were considered as reminders 
that performing the role of teacher is much more 
than performing instructional duties. It was sug: 
gested that teacher evaluations are based on how 
closely one’s behavior approximates the expecta- 
tions of one’s rater in these critical areas. 

Lastly, it was concluded that in teacher eval- 
uation professional distances on certain issues 
seemed to be a factor. The study suggests that in 
order to obtain more accurate ratings of teachers, 
professional distances between rater and ratees 
should be measured and, if possible, be kept con- 
stant in the rating process. 
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Tapping the Sources of Teacher Supply 


By W. A. 


NE OF THE administrative problems gener- 
O ated by the teacher shortage, especially the 
shortage at the elementary level, is that of tapping 
efectively both the visible and the less apparent 
sources of teacher recruitment. Several methods 
and devices have been employed, but their rela- 
tive effectiveness is perhaps less known than is 
desirable, even in connection with the more com- 
mon well-springs of supply. 

To understand the problem fully, it is worth 
inquiring: What are some of the sources of teach- 
er-supply? The visible sources comprise the fol- 
lowing, among others: 

1. Those institutions whose principal function 
is still the preparation of teachers. Many such col- 
leges have diversified their aims and offerings 
considerably beyond their former primary pur- 
pose of teacher-preparation. Further, enrolments 
in the teachers colleges have decreased sharply. 
The combined result of these two factors is, of 
course, a much less extensive source of supply than 
heretofore. 

2. Those institutions having a separate college, 
school, or department of education whose primary 
aim is to plan and offer, with or-without the aid 
of other faculties, the pre-service program of aca- 
demic and professional teacher preparation. 

3. The liberal-arts colleges, in which teacher 
pfeparation is considered and offered more or less 
incidentally to the publicized aims of such insti- 
tutions. As is well known, these colleges have 
been an important and often preferred source of 
teachers for the secondary schools. They will prob- 
ably become a still more important source when 
the enrolment high tide rolls into the secondary 
schools a few years hence. 

4. The present teachers. In most respects this 
is not a source; it is, in effect, like moving a por- 
tion of the supply from one pocket to another. 
The exceptions are those cases where teachers find 
it necessary or desirable to change their places of 
tesidence for personal reasons. 

Some of the sources of teacher-supply are less 
apparent than the foregoing. The principal sources 
in this category include: 

1. Former teachers who have left the field be- 
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cause of marriage, and who, because they have no 
children, or have older children no longer requir- 
ing the kind of attention necessary in their earlier 
years, may be induced to return to the field. These 
women ordinarily will be in their late thirties or 
considerably beyond. 

2. Former teachers who have entered other 
fields of employment. Although not an extremely 
productive source, it includes more former teach- 
ers than is often supposed, those who prefer 
teaching to what they are doing but who chose 
to leave it because of inadequate financial returns. 
If economic readjustment affects their present 
employment, such persons may become an impor- 
tant source for alleviating the shortage. I do not, 
however, suggest the hiring of persons displaced 
from other employment in the fashion that was 
found in some school systems during the worst 
depression years. 

Certain of the methods for tapping the visible 
and the less apparent sources are applicable to 
both general groups; others seem clearly usable 
at this time with one or the other but not with 
both. What are some of the means and devices 
used, and how effective have they been? 

With the less apparent sources, informal and 
rather personal methods for obtaining candidates 
for teaching vacancies appear necessary. One 
method, with many detailed variations, is by di- 
rect appeal, probably combined with canvassing 
the community. The appeal may be made through 
the press, at parent-teacher meetings, or before 
church and civic organizations. When names of 
individuals are obtained, they may be invited to 
submit their qualifications in an interview or let- 
ter, or they may be canvassed by the soncioes or 
others in the school system. 

Some former teachers, who left because of 
marriage, can be convinced that returning to 
teaching is a social service of a patriotic nature. 
Others may be interested on grounds of both 
service to the community and the extra earnings 
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available to their families. In either case, if care- 
ful selection is made, the school system and com- 
munity will gain the services of experienced per- 
sons who are likely to know children better than 
they did in their previous teaching experience. 
Of course, refresher courses and other in-service 
activities are assumed to be an essential collateral 
to their employment. Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, is one of the school systems which attempt- 
ed to tap this source, and has found it fruitful, 
especially in establishing a more nearly adequate 
substitute list. Other school systems have used 
similar methods with varying success. 

Former teachers who left the service because 
of financial reasons or because of the unwise and 
sometimes unnatural restrictions that formerly 
were more common than they are now may be 
shown that teachers’ salaries have improved con- 
siderably; and that the teacher shortage has 
brought changes in many communities with re- 
spect to working and living conditions. To former 
teachers who prefer teaching to their present occu- 
pations, facts of this sort may be decisive. Paren- 
thetically, may I say that if the teacher shortage 
has a bright side, it is the profound realization by 
many communities of the necessity for providing 
improved financial and personal rewards for their 
teaching staffs. 

For tapping the visible sources of teacher sup- 
ply, recent information shows that 94 per cent of 
1,611 cities use institutional placement bureaus, 
92 per cent employ voluntary letters of applica- 
tion, 51 per cent make use of commercial agencies, 
and varying but smaller percentages use other 
devices for recruiting applicants.’ Sixty-six per 
cent of 1,027 cities found institutional placement 
bureaus the most productive for filling vacancies, 
19 per cent felt that the sometimes-maligned let- 
ter of application was the most dependable meth- 
od, and 6 per cent found commercial agencies the 
most productive.” 

Former teachers may not care to revive their 
registrations in college placement bureaus or to 
enroll with commercial agencies. On the other 
hand, they may furnish, or be asked to furnish, 
a letter of application to accompany an applica- 
tion blank if one is used. Armstrong, in 1950, 
stated: ‘“Next to the utilization of college-place- 
ment bureaus, the most common and mcst effec- 
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tive method used by employers to secure teachers 
is to select from applications made voluntarily by 
candidates."’* Further, 24 of the 46 cities from 
100,000 to 499,999 population rely chiefly on 
application letters.* The fairly wide use of the 
application letter indicates that it is a device of 
importance for the student preparing to teach, the’ 
teacher in service, and the former teacher. Thus, 
it is one of the devices usable by nearly all pros- 
pective candidates for vacancies, and important 
to both the candidate and the employer. 

The application letter, however, has fallen into 
unfortunate disrepute in some quarters because of 
the occasional dubious examples received by sup- 
erintendents. Some suggestions relative to its 
preparation seem worthy of attention. 

The principal purpose of the application letter 
is to initiate or facilitate steps to bring qualified 
candidates to the active notice of a prospective 
employer. Such a letter should be considered the 
personal representative of the writer. As such, it 
should be well-groomed, modest in appearance 
and statement, accurate as to fact, and basically a 
true and favorable representative of the individual 
signing it. It ought to help the candidate to put 
his best foot forward, and it ought to help the 
employer to learn easily what he should know 
about the candidate. 

Longhand letters of application are difficult to 
read at best; consequently, under most circum- 
stances the letter ought to be typed, and on a good 
grade of bond paper. From a composition stand- 
point such a letter need not be distinguished but 
it should be correct. Poor grammar and misspell- 
ings are inexcusable. Before an application letter 
is sent it should be edited by someone other than 
the writer in order to catch errors. 

The “‘you”’ attitude is almost essential as an 
attribute of the letter of application. That is, the 
candidate should describe his qualifications in 
light of how they can be used by the school sys- 
tem, not as ornaments to his intellect, his person- 
ality, or whatever it is that he prides himself 
about. Bonafide accomplishments should be men- 
tioned in justice to both the employer and the can- 

(Concluded on page 135) 

1 Though the application blank is more or less accepted as the 
most convenient way to collect detailed data, its use is by no 
means universal. Approximately 230 cities from 2,500 to 99,999 
population indicate that they do not ask applicants to fill in @ 


formal application blank. “Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-1951; 
o 6 De Os Er g : 
2W. Earl Armstrong, “Suggestions for Securing Teachin 
Positions.”” Circular 224, Ninth Revision. Washington: Office 0 
Education, March, 1950, p. 4 


3“Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-51; . . .” op. cit. p. 16. 
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Teachers Strikes in the United States 


By ALBERT SCHIFF! 


EACHERS STRIKES have taken many forms. 

Some have been dramatic one-day walkouts. 
Others involved teachers who left their class- 
rooms to march on the state capital. Some teach- 
ers feigned illness which culminated in mass 
absences from their duties. Some refused to sign 
contracts or attend compulsory ‘‘workshops” in 
retaliation for a board’s failure to reappoint a 
teacher. In New York City, teachers refused to 
carry on extra-curricular activities. In some cities, 
teachers used the threat of strike to gain their 
objectives. Most teachers’ strikes, however, per- 
sonified the popular and labor conception of the 
use of the term; namely, the cessation of work 
until their demands were met or negotiated. 

Teachers are still divided over the ethical and 
professional principles involved in teachers’ 
strikes. Some hold that while public employees 
have the same inherent right to strike as do those 
in private industry, a much higher obligation to 
carry on even under the most trying conditions is 
expected from members of a profession. Others 
believe that the right of employees to strike in 
order to obtain redress of grievances and to 
improve salaries and working conditions is well 
established in American tradition and law. The 
question of the legality of teachers’ strikes is still 
unsettled since no cases involving teachers’ strikes 
have been tested in the courts. 

Teachers’ strikes have dramatized and focused 
public attention upon the educational ills of the 
nation. They have awakened public interest, here- 
tofore apathetic, to a new responsibility for 
active participation in school affairs. The closing 
of the schools, as a result of strike action, aroused 
indifferent groups of citizens to form vigilant 
committees as illustrated in the St. Paul, East 
Detroit, and Pawtucket strikes. 

The basic and immediate causes of teachers’ 
strikes were economic. In almost every teachers’ 
strike, there was a demand for an increase in 
salary. The low level of teachers’ salaries has 
been for years one of the most important factors 
in the teacher shortage and is the major cause 


—— 


. *Abstract of “A Study and Evaluation of Teachers’ Strikes 
in the United States,” a Doctor of Education dissertation, Wayne 
Miversity, Detroit, Michigan. 
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of teachers’ strikes. Although salaries of teachers 
have gone up since the war, teachers are in a less 
favorable position in the wage-and-salary struc- 
ture than before World War II. 

Teachers gained salary increases and cost-of- 
living bonuses in the cities where strikes took 
place. It is difficult to determine how many teach- 
ers who did not go out on strikes benefited from 
the strike action of teachers in the matter of 
salary gains. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Pawtucket, 
New York, Buffalo, and other cities involved in 
strike action all exceeded the median of the maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled for 1950-1951 as reported 
by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Teachers’ strikes have been called by affiliates 
of all teachers’ organizations; both labor and 
non-labor. From August, 1945, through Decem- 
ber, 1950, 62 “work stoppages’ of teachers 
occurred in the United States. Of these disputes, 
the American Federation of Labor locals were 
involved in 14; the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in 13; and independent or non-union 
groups in 35. The National Educational Associ- 
ation, which has made no complete tabulation 
of strikes among teachers’ groups, informed the 
author that most of the strikes were called by 
independent or non-union groups that were not 
affliated with their organization. The use of the 
strike may ke a technique usually associated with 
organized labor in an industrial society, but non- 
labor-afhiliated teachers’ organizations utilized the 
weapons of labor to a marked and substantially 
effective degree. In fact, almost 60 pet cent of 
teachers’ strikes were called by non-labor-affiliated 
teachers’ groups. In terms of the numbers of 
teachers involved in strike action, however, labor- 
affiliated organizations have far exceeded the 
non-union and independent groups. 

The teachers involved in strikes were not 
radicals or ill-advised leaders who had risen to 
power in their organizations. The author has 
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reached the conclusion that teachers would never 
have struck except in desperation. The teachers 
of St. Paul, although they had been affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor since 
1918, waited over a quarter of a century to use 
the strike weapon. The New York Times survey 
of teachers involved in New York’s extra-cur- 
ricular strike found that New York teachers 
were conservative and took extreme pride in 
their professional status, but that the inflationary 
tide had worn off some of the luster of ‘‘profes- 
sionalism.’’ 

The lack of fiscal independence of school 
boards or the agencies in charge of school affairs 
has been a factor in teachers’ strikes. It took 
St. Paul almost four years after strike action to 
realize that education was more than “just 
another’’ municipal function and that its schools 
were important enough to warrant a special 
Board of Education independent of other city 
agencies. The St. Paul strike illustrates the weak- 
ness that exists when fiscal matters of education 
depend upon city officials other than responsible 
educational authorities. 

One of the most important implications of 
teachers’ strikes is that new revenues have to be 
found to support an expanded educational pro- 
gram. In the Minneapolis teachers’ strike of 1951, 
the teachers’ unions contended that the Minne- 
apolis policy of financing the schools for one 
year at a time was directly responsible for the 
delay in settling the wage dispute which kept 
the schools closed. They maintained that if the 
Minneapolis Board of Education had the reserve 
power to levy taxes instead of relying on bond or 
deficit financing, the problems of school finances 
would be minimized. In St. Paul, the weakness 
of the municipal structure showed quite clearly 
that new and justifiable sources of revenue must 
be found. Too many cities where strikes occurred 
had the element of inflexibility in local financing 
in the form of a mill-limitation or a per-capita 
limit on expenditures. Such inflexibility is unfor- 
tunate. School budgets frequently are far too low 
to carry the current education load, the teaching 
profession finds its salary scales comparatively 
inflexible, and strikes are the result. 

Teachers’ strikes have precipitated action both 
on the local and state levels for increased taxation 
for school needs. In East Detroit and St. Paul, 
after initial defeats of measures designed to raise 
the finances necessary to keep the schools func- 
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tioning, the teachers were able to effect increased 
financing which later led to increased salaries, 

Several states have passed laws prohibiting 
teachers’ strikes. Such legislation is on the in- 
crease. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi 
and Texas enacted legislation in 1947 prohibiting 
public employees from striking. The statutes ip 
the last four states were enacted subsequent to 
New York law, and are patterned after it, 
Nebraska and Minnesota were the last two states 
to enact similar legislation. Such restrictive and 
punitive legislation is unfortunate. It does not 
get at the basic causes of teachers’ strikes. Both 
the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers have gone on 
record against this type of legislation. It runs 
contrary to a positive legislative program de- 
signed to improve education at the state level. 
A genuine solution would so affect the salaries 
and working conditions of teachers that strikes 
would be entirely unnecessary. The causes of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction leading to strike action 
cannot be solved by punitive legislation. The fact 
that strikes have occurred despite such legislation 
seems to substantiate this point of view. 

Teachers’ strikes emphasize forcibly the neces- 
sity for school boards to reexamine their person- 
nel policies and their relationships to employee 
groups. It is imperative that school boards recog- 
nize the right of school employee organizations 
to negotiate their differences in an atmosphere of 
good faith. Teachers were not quick or hasty to 
use the strike weapon. Strikes came after long 
delays, evasions, and refusals of responsible city 
officials to give the teachers any hope of even 
attempting to meet their needs. When public 
officials admit openly that their employees have 
suffered great loss through increased living costs, 
but make no honest attempt to readjust salary 
schedules to the new reduced purchasing power 
of the dollar, then they must share the responsi- 
bility of teachers’ strike actions. 

The day of dictatorial and autocratic adminis- 
trative practices is on the wane. Direct settle- 
ment of disputes between boards and their em- 
ployee groups is always more desirable than arbi- 
tration or mediation. Yet 25 teachers’ disputes 
have necesitated a state or local agency to mediate 
their differences. While recognizing the impor- 
tance of mediation or arbitration when other 
means fail to effect a settlement, it is not diff- 
cult to see that a more profitable settlement for 
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TEACHERS’ STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES 


all concerned can best be served by direct nego- 
tiation. Teachers involved in the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis strikes told this writer that the anti- 
social attitudes of school officials toward their 
employees made striking necessary and that a 
difference between strikes against public policy 
and strikes against acts of arbitrary officials who 
are controlled by interests not friendly to educa- 
tion must be made. Many educators feel that 
instead of viewing with alarm the increasing 
number of teachers’ strikes, responsible officials 
would do well to create the wholesome and invig- 
orating environments that would obviate them. 

Teachers’ strikes have brought to the fore- 
front the great need for intelligent professional 
and lay leadership. In many of the cities where 
teachers’ strikes took place, teachers actively and 
energetically entered the political field to insure 
the election of citizens to the school boards who 
were sympathetic toward and understanding of 
the problems confronting education. 

Collective bargaining practices are on the in- 
crease with both labor-affiliated and non-labor 
afiliated teachers’ groups. In many cities, teach- 
ers now enjoy working agreements with their 
boards of education. Whether boards may legally 
enter into collective agreements is still an unset- 
tled question. Although they are not compelled 
to negotiate with their employees as do private 
employers under the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, many boards and 
their employees have done so voluntarily. Some 
form of collective bargaining or negotiation fol- 
lowed strike action in almost every teachers’ 
strike cited in this study. Teachers’ groups main- 
tain that if boards had negotiated prior to strike 
action as they did following such action, many 
of the differences could have been resolved. 
There is little doubt that collective bargaining 
agreements can be made amicably and with under- 
standing when presumably educated people oc- 
cupy positions of leadership. This has been proved 
in England where the system of collective bar- 
gaining exists on a national scale. It has been 
so successful that not one strike has been called 
by the National Union of Teachers in England 
since World War II. This procedure can be fol- 
lowed successfully in the United States on a 
purely local level. Boards of education are not 
elected to fight the teachers. Rather, they should 
unite with them to interpret public education to 
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the people of their communities and secure ade- 
quate support for public schools. 

Conditions that existed in the early post-war 
period which culminated in the teachers’ strikes 
of 1946 exist, in great measure, in 1952. Teach- 
ers by the thousands are still leaving the pro- 
fession and teacher vacancies still go unfilled. 
Many educators believe that when teachers leave 
the profession in such overwhelming numbers, 
they are in effect conducting a “nation-wide” 
strike against the undesirable conditions that 
exist in American education, and are actually 
rendering a real service by attracting public at- 
tention to the seriousness of the situation. 


THE SOURCES OF TEACHER SUPPLY 
(Concluded from page 132) 


didate, but modestly. The style of writing, the 
tone, and the point of view adopted in the letter 
are matters of considerable importance. 

It is desirable as a time-saver to list under ap- 
propriate underlined headings whatever can be so 
artanged, and to treat in narrative what cannot be 
listed. Thus, details of education, experience, and 
personal characteristics can be quickly assimilated. 

With respect to students nearing the end of 
their preparation, it may be asked, “Where can 
they learn to write an effective letter of applica- 
tion?’ Teaching how to write an application let- 
ter may be entirely too practical a project for some 
college departments of English; if so, it may be 
taught in a senior course, or in a few periods dur- 
ing practice teaching. 

To summarize: The most effective methods for 
tapping the visible sources of supply of teachers in 
teachers’ colleges, universities, and liberal-arts col- 
leges seem to be the institutional placement 
bureaus and application letters. The best means 
for reaching former teachers in the less apparent 
sources of supply seem to be by informal but 
carefully organized methods that include appeals 
through community organizations and -outright 
canvassing for potential candidates. Because the 
letter of application is an important device some- 
what neglected, suggestions ought to be given to 
both prospective and former teachers as to what 
to include and how to organize the information. 
For student prospects, the teacher-training institu- 
tion ought to provide at least a modicum of prac- 
tice in application-letter writing. 
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Fathers and Sons in Phi Delta Kappa 


IRST KNOWN case of three generations in Phi 

Delta Kappa is that of the Russell family, so 
long identified with Columbia University. First 
to be initiated was William F. Russell (Beta 98) 
in 1912. He served for a season at the University 
of Iowa, then returned to New York, where he 
is currently president of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Thus he succeeded his father, 
James E. Russell, who had served as dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, from 
1897 to 1927, being initiated into Phi Delta 
Kappa as Beta 117 in 1913. Representing the 
third generation is James E. Russell, II (Beta 
2049), 1940, now assistant professor of educa- 
tion in Teachers College and assistant executive 
officer of the Citizenship Education project. The 
project, which he conceived, of promoting citizen- 
ship education in the Armed Forces was featured 
in Life magazine. 

Claude A. Phillips (Zeta 7), a charter initiate, 
University of Chicago, 1910, is probably one of 
the oldest active members, in point of service at 
least. Professor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, since 1924, he transferred to Gamma Chap- 
ter in 1925. He teaches part-time during the regu- 
lar school year and full-time during the Summer. 

John A. Phillips-(Gamma 440) was initiated 
in 1931. He is now a member of Beta Field Chap- 
ter, St. Louis, Missouri, where he is principal of 
Kinard School. 

Ralph G. Bailey (Chi 431), and a member of 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter, was initiated into Epsi- 
lon Chapter at the University of Iowa in 1933. 
He is head of the Education Department, Linfield 


College, McMinnville, Oregon. His son, Howard 
L. Bailey (Chi 599), University of Oregon, 1949, 
is teaching in the elementary schools of Portland, 
Judge Boggs (Zeta 235) was initiated at the 
University of Chicago in 1919. He is an emeritus 
member. His son, Stephen Taylor Boggs (Beta 
Iota 175) was initiated at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis in 1951. He is doing research for 
the Social Science Research Council among the 
Indians of Wisconsin and southern Canada. 
Lawrence G. Derthick (Alpha Kappa 214) is 
superintendent of the Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
public schools and president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators, of which 
organization he will become president in Feb 
ruary, 1953. Lawrence G. Derthick, Jr. (Alpha 
Kappa 862) has been on leave from the Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, public schools to serve with the 
Armed Forces in Germany. He is expected to 
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resume active teaching in a Knoxville junior high 
school by the time this is printed. 

Lawrence C. Johnson (Phi 276) became a 
member cf Phi Delta Kappa at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1929. He had served as principal of 
the Dodge County Normal School at Mayville, 
Wisconsin, for twenty-five years before his death 
in 1950. John S. Johnson (Gamma 1480), Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1951, is working towards a 
doctorate in school administration at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Marion Jordan (Zeta 836), University of Chi- 
cago, 1936, is superintendent of schools, Palatine, 
Illinois. John M. Jordan (Upsilon 757) is a 
teacher in the public schools of Kenilworth, IIli- 
nois. He is also a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Class of 1952. Father and son operate a 
forest and ranch camp for boys in Wisconsin. 

James L. MacKay (Rho 825) is now a mem- 
ber of Pi Field Chapter, San Antonio, Texas. He 
is with the South San Antonio public schools. 
Wm. R. MacKay (Lambda 1531), University of 
California, 1949, is located in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. 

J. W. Schneck (Phi 994) is head of the Sci- 
ence Department and vice-principal, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. John 
Schneck, Jr. (Upsilon 834) was enrolled in the 
Graduate School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and expected to receive his M.A. last June. 

L. O. Taylor (Zeta 316), University of Chi- 
cago, 1922, is associate professor of education, 
University of Omaha, and instructor in secondary 
education and educational psychology. Bob Leslie 
Taylor (Upsilon 741), Northwestern University, 
1950, is science teacher in the Shelby Consolidated 
Schools, Shelby, Iowa. 

To young men one can say: “In teaching there 
is never a dull minute—each day is new and dif- 
ferent. If you want to live a full and worthwhile 
life, become a teacher.”"—L. O. Taylor. 


Individuality is perhaps the hardest trait to main- 
tain in this day of mass communication and mass dis- 
tribution which makes so much for conformity. Stand- 
ardization is a fine economy but it is something else 
in the world of ideas and in the creative arts. Diver- 
sity is the great strength of democracy and is the very 
soil for the growth of talent, of originality, of all that 
makes people individuals, and which gives a society 
and a culture a character of its own. Cherish it, 
reward it and stimulate it. 
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TEACH THEM HOW TO DECIDE 
(Concluded from page 124) 


veloping plans of action for solving the problem. 
Unless our principles and policies can be trans- 
lated into appropriate plans of action they are in 
the same category as faith without works. 

Lastly: 


Every teacher should be prepared to interpret 
the educational program to the people of the 
community. 


If the school’s efforts are designed to produce 
better ways of doing things, better ways of decid- 
ing what should be done, and better plans of 
action, it is essential that the teacher should be 
well prepared to interpret the work of the school 
to the people. 

Today, teachers are wholly unprepared for such 
a responsibility. They know that it should be done 
but they are helpless because they do not know 
how. We cannot lay the blame on school adminis- 
trators, the fault is ours. The term community 
participation has appeared frequently in the teach- 
er training programs, but the development of 
plans of action has been almost entirely lacking. 
This aspect of our teacher education responsibility 
has been too long neglected. 

If our way of life is to grow and to live we must 
have citizens who know how to make the social- 
moral decisions of our day. In order to have such 
citizens our educational programs must foster and 
encourage people to work together, to agree on 
principles, and to devise plans of action consistent 
with policies. To have such a program in educa- 
tion we must educate teachers intentionally to as- 
sume leadership roles in the development of prac- 
tical judgment. The new discipline to supplant 
the academic discipline must center its attention 
upon intelligent social-moral conduct. Its forms 
must be the forms required for making thought- 
fulness effective for good at moments of decision 
and choice. The problems it will equip people to 
solve are the problems of social-moral practice, 
not the problems of theory. The public is waiting 
for us to train teachers who, in turn, can educate 
children to make intelligent, practical judgments. 


When you get through wanting to climb moun- 
tains in order to see more mountains to climb, life 
is over.—John Dewey. 
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Is Teaching a Profession? 


By R. RODERICK PALMER 


TUDENT TEACHERS, administrators, and other 
S educators at the University of Maryland re- 
cently outlined and studied various factors which 
focus attention again to the question: Is teaching 
a profession? Some considerations basic to the in- 
vestigation of the numerous facets of this question 


were: 


Failure of teachers en masse to affiliate with local 
and national professional organizations. 

Apathy on the part of teachers en masse to becom- 
ing highly professionally-minded. 

Lack of cohesion, solidarity, and support of the 
profession by teachers affiliated with professional or- 
ganizations. 

Division of teacher groups on issues involving 
membership, representation, and acquisition of bene- 
fits for the profession as seen in the work of teacher 
unions and local and state teacher organizations. 

The wide divergence between administrator and 
teacher groups. 

Failure of teachers en masse to replenish period- 
ically their educational preparation through additional 
study and schooling. 

The throes and woes teachers exude and experi- 
ence in “in-service training” and opening of school 
“pre-planning” despite the special pay or provisions 
made by various systems. 

Failure of teachers en masse in subject-matter areas 
to affiliate with national organizations specifically 
concerned with those respective areas. 

Failure of teachers en masse to subscribe to educa- 
tional periodicals. 

Certain segments of the profession not always con- 
sidered on level with other segments, i.e., elemen- 
tary education. 

Lack of nation-wide professional esprit de corps 
among school personnel as exhibited by personality 
clashes and professional jealousies. 

Failure of teachers and administrators alike in 
establishing and supporting a nation-wide system of 
interneships for teachers. 

Lack of evidence that the teaching profession on the 
national level is in a state of flux; that is, constant 
changes, improvements, higher standards, and mo- 
mentous and pointed cases which indicate the fast 
pace and growing esteem of a profession. 

Use of teaching as a stepping stone to entering 
other professions. 

Failure of the profession to expend its best efforts 
in recruitment and pre-selection of teachers. 
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Inasmuch as these indictments offer diversified 
opportunities for arguments, causes, and answers, 
it should be said in the outset that the term “‘pro- 
fession” carries with it many ramifications. Ex- 
amine a few definitions of a profession: 


A profession is an occupation involving rela- 
tively long and specialized preparation on the 
level of higher education and governed by a spe- 
cial code of ethics.1 


A code of ethics, professional: (1) a state- 
ment.of ideals, principles, and standards of pro- 
fessional (as distinguished from personal) con- 
duct approved by the professional group and 
voluntarily adhered to by its members as indi- 
viduals; (2) A set of standards of professional 
conduct tacitly accepted and followed by mem- 
bers of the profession.? 

Codes of ethics are important agencies for 
social control. . . . Hence it is that the ideal of 
all the professions is public service and not 
monetary gain. The constructive aim of each of 
the professions must therefore be the public 
good. The member of each of the professions has 
as his means of livelihood the heritage of the 
ages in his science. His earning power and his 
opportunity for immortality of influence depend 
upon the careful work of countless predecessors. 
The training necessary to a mastery of a profes- 
sional gives the opportunity, but not the reason 
for enforcing high standards of conduct through- 
out the profession.® 

Western civilization recognizes a profession 
as a vocation founded upon prolonged afid spe- 
cialized intellectual training which enables a 
particular service to be rendered.* 


These statements illumine certain qualifications 


1 Carter V. Good, Dictionary f Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945, p. 

3 Tbid., p. 80. 

* The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, Vol. 104, 1922, p. vii. 

* Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, New York: The Macmillay 
Company, 1937, p. 476. 
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the teaching profession demands of its members. 
Other factors that can be read in these definitions 
are: prolonged education and preparation, secured 
either at universities or teacher education institu- 
tions, during interneship, or in “in-service’’ train- 
ing, and following; need for an esprit de corps 
and a rigid code of ethics for members of the pro- 
fession; need for cohesion, solidarity, and support 
of the profession; need for continued raising of 
standards; and need for highly professionally- 
minded personnel. 

Lack of full-scale affiliation with national and 
local teacher organizations, the wide divergence 
between teacher-administrator groups, and the 
problem of whether to support teacher unions or 
local teacher organizations raise the question of 
the efficacy of movements geared to reach profes- 
sional levels and ideals. Professional educational 
associations were formed ifi the middle of the 
19th century; these did much to co-ordinate meth- 
ods of education and to improve professional 
standards of teachers.® Today, statistics show the 
existence of hundreds of such organizations. But 
the number of employed teaching personnel who 
are not members of these organizations is appall- 
ing. Take a look at the medical, clerical and legal 
professions. One will find a different story. This 
assertion is true not only as far as affiliation is 
concerned but in solidarity, preparation, qualifica- 
tions for membership, allegiance to ethics and 
ideals, and evidences of constant effort expended 
toward advancement and improvement. 

The question of the status of the teaching 
profession is illuminated by this statement of the 
National Education Association: 

Public-school teaching is a profession for which a 
certificate, or license, is required by state law as a con- 
dition of admission. In practically every state the 
kinds of certificates, the qualifications required for 
each kind, their issuance, renewal, exchange, revoca- 
tion are matters of state law or state board of edu- 
cation regulation. 

Most states have many kinds of certificates related 
to the grade level or subject the teacher expects to 
teach. Different qualifying conditions are required 
for each type of certificate in addition to the general 
conditions such as age, proof of good health, oath of 
allegiance, and evidence of good moral character. A 
certificate is evidence of professional preparation. 

Requirements for admission to the teaching pro- 
fession need to be standardized so that the qualifica- 


5 Encyclopedia Britannica. Illinois: University of Chicago, Vol. 
7, 1948, p. 1007. “Educational Associations.” 
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tions for certification, especially for elementary teach. 
ers, are more nearly uniform among the states be. 
cause the standing of the profession is determined as 
much by the inadequately prepared teachers as by 
those who have earned graduate degrees. Teachers 
who hold emergency certificates should be required 
to qualify for regular certificates because the prestige 
of the teaching profession is limited by its admis. 
sion standards.® 


Robert H. Morrison, assistant commissioner 
for higher education in New Jersey, discusses the 
question of the teaching profession. His conclu- 
sions are: 


Teaching has attained the following characteristics 
of a profession: (1) Teachers are motivated pri- 
marily by their desire to serve others. (2) The success 
of teachers is not measured by the amount of salary 
they receive. (3) Teachers constantly strive to im- 
prove their competence. (4) Teachers control the 
standards for issuing licenses to beginning teachers, 
(5) Teachers practice a high code of ethics.? 


This noted educator says further: 


Teaching has not yet fully attained professional 
status in that: (1) Teachers in many communities 
have not based their professional training on a period 
of pre-professional education which is both liberal 
and intellectual in nature. (On the basis of prelimi- 
nary training teaching has attained proféssional status 
in some communities but is seriously deficient in 
meeting this standard in the nation and particularly 
in the elementary grades. Nineteen states have laws 
and certification regulations which require four years 
of college training of all teachers before initial certif- 
cation. Nearly all states require college graduation 
before initial certification for high school teachers. 
In some states, high school graduates may qualify for 
certification to teach in elementary grade) 

(2) Teachers in large numbers have not accepted 
the responsibility for interesting the most capable 
youth in teaching as a profession.® 


In defense of many of the indictments pro- 
jected for discussion herein, it may be said that 
in the United States the Federal government has 
no authority to require standard courses of study, 
organization, standards, ethics, teacher training, 
management, methods or finance as in those 
countries where education is directed by the cen- 
tral government; yet a United States system has 


(Concluded on page 142) 


* National Education Association. Research Bulletin, “Teachers 
in the Public Schools,”” Washington: National Education Assoct@ 


tion, Dec., 1949, p. 130. ‘ 
7 Robert H. Morrison, NEA Journal, “The Teaching Profes 


sion,” March, 1950. 
8 [bid., p. 101. 
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Will They Teach? 


By L. H. MATHEWS and IRVING STOUT 


NSWERS customarily given for lack of interest 
A in teaching appear to many people to be 
only partially convincing, when applied to the 
whole problem of recruitment. The stock answers 
usually evoked refer to salaries, living quarters, 
rights as citizens in the community, etc. It is be- 
lieved that in many instances, at least, these an- 
swers no longer represent the major reasons why 
young people do not select teaching as a career. 
Neither do they imply that they are entirely ade- 
quate reasons in any case. 

To discover other answers to this pressing 
problem a survey was recently made to learn how 
high school graduating seniors feel about teach- 
ing as a career. Because of the shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers, questions relating to the levels 
of teaching were also asked. A short questionnaire 
covering interests in the general fields of ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching was distributed 
to fourteen high schools in Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin. Seniors filled these out after adequate 
briefing by the principal and the guidance direc- 
tor of each school. 

A total of 2,531 completed questionnaires were 
returned from the 3,270 seniors in the fourteen 
schools, 1,391 women and 1,140 men. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Are you planning 
to become a teacher?” 


13% or 321 of the total number checked “Yes” 
15% or 205 of the women checked ‘“‘Yes”’ 
10% or 116 of the men checked “Yes” 


Those interested in teaching were asked the 
question, “Where do you wish to teach, in the 
¢lementary school or the high school?” 


42% (of the 321) indicated an interest in the 


elementary school. 

54% (of the 321) were interested in the high 
school. 

4% (of the 321) were uncertain. 


The comparative choices of men and women 
were as follows: 


12% of the men selected the elementary field. 
58% of the women selected the elementary field. 
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88% of the men selected the high school field. 
42% of the women selected the high school field. 


Because of the great demand for elementary 
teachers, students planning to teach, and who 
chose secondary, were asked to list reasons for 
not selecting elementary. Three reasons were 
listed most frequently: 


a. Prefer to work with older students—74 

b. Plan to teach in a special field—60 
(Commercial, speech, art, music, etc.) 

c. Interested in one academic subject—52 
(English, History, Math, etc.) 


Several of the following reasons were listed 
with frequencies of four and five, such as: higher 
salaries in secondary; too many subjects to teach 
in elementary; more organizations to work with 
in high school; greater possibilities for social con- 
tacts in secondary; wouldn't like the same group 
of children all day. 

Students not interested in teaching were asked 
to state reasons (other than salary) why they did 
not select teaching as a career. Following are the 
reasons mentioned in order of greatest frequency: 


1. Just not interested in teaching 
2. Going into some other field of work 551 
3. Do not have the right personal quali- 
ties (lack patience, don’t like to work 
with people, etc.) 
. High school grades too low 
. Lack of funds for college 
. More advancement opportunities in- 
other fields 
. Too much training needed 
. Couldn’t take the lack of respect of 
students 
. Too routine a life 
. Can't handle, or, don’t like children 
. Plan to be married (women) 
. Have not taken the right subjects in 
high school 
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13. Don’t like school 60 
14. More interesting and exciting ways to 
make a living 59 
15. Teaching is too confining 55 
16. Not informed early enough about 
teaching as a career . . 37 
17. You get gray (or too old) too fast .. 31 
18. Do not meet enough people 24 
19. Too little personal freedom 23 


To secure further information about the feel- 
ings of students toward elementary or high school 
teaching, the following question was asked; ‘“Take 
it for granted that you all chose teaching as a 
career, and that all of you could get the training, 
what level would you choose? 


1125 students checked elementary 

1305 students checked secondary 

21% of the men selected elementary 
65% of the women selected elementary 
799% of the men selected secondary 
35% of the women selected secondary 


The last question listed four choices. ‘If you 
think you might be interested in teaching, please 
check one of the following reasons to indicate 
why you are unable to pursue teacher training?” 


Total %of 

Fre- Total 

quency Group 

. Lack of funds 485 19% 

. Lack of information about the 
profession 

c. Lack of interest in academic 
profession 

d. Low grades in high school . . 


12% 


16% 
14% 


We can be fairly certain that many of the 13 
per cent who planned to teach will not pursue 
their studies to this end. It hardly seems possible 
that much more than this percentage will enter 
college in all areas of study. The survey does 
show, however, that many young people are 
interested, probably due to the teacher recruit- 
ment efforts of the last several years. It points out 
the high incidence of reasons for not being inter- 
ested in teaching, other than salary. It is obvious 
that counselors and recruitment officers can at- 
tack these reasons effectively. 

It is dangerous to assume, also, that because 
13 per cent of these students in 14 high schools 
showed interest in teaching, that it may mean a 
country-wide interest of these proportions. In 
projecting this assumption it would mean 135,356 
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high school graduates are interested, out of the 
1,041,205 graduates of public high schools,! 

The large numbers showing interest in the ele. 
mentary field is encouraging and indicates that 
the work of recruitment is not entirely in vain, 

That students are thinking about these prob. 
lems is shown by their reasons for not entering 
teaching even though they could get the training. 
Seven hundred sixty-seven or 30 per cent said 
they were not selecting the teaching profession 
because of a lack of interest in an academic pro- 
fession or because they thought their grades were 
too low for acceptance. 

A better counseling job needs to be done when 
300 or 12 per cent say they lack information 
about the teaching profession. 

Probably the most critical reason for not choos- 
ing the profession, that of lack of funds—485 or 
19 per cent, cannot long be ignored if we are to 
get the numbers and kinds of young people need- 
ed in the profession. 


1 Directory of Secondary Schools in the United States, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular 250—January, 
1949. (Figures for 1945-46). 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION ? 
(Concluded from page 140) 


grown up through the zeal of teachers who have 
disregarded state boundaries to join with their 
co-workers in conferences and in educational in- 
vestigation. The result has been that educational 
methods and standards, materials, processes and 
attitudes have become nearly uniform. 
Authorities have pointed out that owing to the 
great number of persons employed in public 
school teaching, the wide territory over which 
they are scattered, the inadequate preparation of 
many of them, it is difficult to develop and to 
maintain a thoroughly well-organized professional 
consciousness, expressing itself in the recognition 
of a definite series of professional ideals and an 
explicit code of professional ethics. Though 4 
number of local teachers organizations in the 
United States have formulated statements of pro- 
fessional ideals and codes of professional ethics 
there is for American teachers as a whole, nothing 
similar to the “Principles of Medical Ethics” of 
the American Medical Association, or the “Prit- 
ciples of Professional Practice and the Canons of 
Ethics” formulated by the American Institute of 
Architects. 
JANUARY, 1953 





To Accredit Teacher Education Nationally 


IVE NATIONAL groups in the field of education 

have created a voluntary agency to maintain at 
high levels the qualifications of American teach- 
ers. This agency, the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, will promote 
plans for improving the preparation of teachers in 
universities and colleges. The 21 members of the 
Council represent universities and colleges, state 
departments of education, classroom teachers and 
administrators, and boards of education. The 
actual activation of the Council as an accrediting 
agency will take place on July 1, 1954. 

Representatives to the Council have been ap- 
pointed by the following groups: American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Association, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and Na- 
tional School Boards Association. 

The present urgent need for action is demon- 
strated by the fact that approximately one teacher 
in sixteen throughout the nation now holds a sub- 
standard license. This is in contrast to one teacher 
out of ever 340 who lacked the qualifications 
prescribed for certification before World War II. 

The accrediting agency will strive to continue 
the high standards of teacher preparation and 
cettification now maintained in many states and 
communities of the country and will seek to ele- 
vate those standards where they are lower. Numer- 
ous agencies are now engaged in the accredita- 
tion of teacher education. As a consequence, some 
ptograms for the preparation of teachers are lack- 
ing in quality, and the task of selecting qualified 
teachers has become increasingly difficult for 
boards of education and other hiring agencies. 

This action, taken by educators, follows the 
practice of other professions, such as medicine, 
the members of which themselves are largely re- 
sponsible for the accreditation of medical training 
institutions and for the continuous improvement 
of programs of preparation for those who work in 
the general fields of medicine and health. The 
new accrediting agency created by educators unites 
the members of the profession with the legally 
constituted agencies for certification, such as state 
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departments of education, and with boards of edu- 
cation, whose responsibility it is to hire teachers. 

Among the goals of the Council are national 
recognition of teaching as a major profession, and 
the provision, at all institutions preparing person- 
nel for teaching, of programs, facilities, and other 
resources adequate to insure professional compe- 
tency. The Council will formulate standards for 
teacher preparation through continuous research, 
and upon the recommendations made by all or- 
ganizations concerned with improving the prepa- 
ration of teachers. It will devise ways and means 
of evaluating teacher preparation and of applying 
the standards adopted by the Council upon the re- 
quest of institutions preparing teachers, or upon 
request of state authorities responsible for the 
accreditation desired by such institutions. 

The procedure of the new agency will be dem- 
ocratic in character, and voluntary on the part of 
both the Council and the institutions concerned. 
It will begin its work upon the basis of the present 
standards of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, one of the most prominent 
groups engaged in accreditation of teacher prepa- 
ration. In further refining those standards, the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education will use all available resources. 

The Council recognizes the ability and success 
of regional accrediting associations in accrediting 
institutions on the basis of general quality. It has 
no intention of duplicating the services rendered 
by such regional associations and will confine its 
efforts to the accreditation of programs of teacher 
education alone. It does not propose to supplant 
legal agencies responsible for the administration 
of statutes governing teacher education and certi- 
fication, but will attempt to provide such legal 
agencies with an acceptable and adequate basis of 
professional and public consent for their actions. 

The officers of the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education are: Waldo E. 
Lessenger, dean, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, chairman; C. O. Williams, 
director of admissions, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., vice-chairman; Edgar 
Fuller, executive-secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Washington, D. C., 
secretary-treasurer. 





Language Study and World Affairs 


By EARL J. McGRATH!? 


N A RECENT international meeting on educa- 
I tion the delegate from Egypt rose and ad- 
dressed the audience in faultless English. The 
next day with equal fluency and precision he 
used French, the other official conference lan- 
guage. In private conversation with the repre- 
sentative from Western Germany he spoke Ger- 
man. And, of course, he was master of Arabic, 
his own tongue. Most of the educators from some 
forty other nations could use with ease and exact- 
ness at least one tongue in addition to their own. 

At this conference the United States was rep- 
resented by five persons, each with no less than 
19 years of formal schooling, and all holding 
the Ph.D. degree. Yet none could use another 
language well enough to converse fluently, to 
say nothing of addressing the conference formal- 
ly. This is not an unusual situation. Americans 
who travel abroad are quickly impressed with the 
ability of other nationals to understand and to 
speak several languages. They are also keenly 
aware of and often embarrassed by their own 
inadequacies in this respect. 

Many Americans faced with these facts, un- 
happily even some with considerable schooling 
ask, ‘““What difference does it make?’ Another 
common response is, ‘If it is necessary for non- 
English speaking people to communicate with us, 
let 'em learn English.’ More chauvinistic persons 
say, “If we are the most powerful Nation on 
earth, and destined for world leadership, then 
certainly English ought to become the common 
language of mankind, so why should we learn 
other languages?’” A more reasonable response, 
but one now based on a false premise is, “Well 
the Dutch, the French, and other Europeans need 
to learn languages because they live so near other 
countries with which they have close commercial, 
diplomatic, and social relations. Likewise the 
Egyptians and other Middle Easterners are at 
cultural and commercial cross-roads of the world 
where the knowledge of several languages is in- 
dispensable. But,” so the argument runs, ‘with 


1An address delivered to the 35th Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association. 
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Agency. 


the exception of the few Americans whose posi- 
tions in business or Government take them to 
other lands our citizens can get along with Eng- 
lish. And even though this small group, and a 
few others whose professional activities require 
that they read foreign languages, would profit 
from language instruction the American school 
system surely cannot be organized around their 
limited needs.”’ 

The most charitable rejoinder one can make 
to such generalizations is that they stem from 
ignorance of the world position and responsibil- 
ities of the United States. Nevertheless these state- 
ments must be taken seriously because the issues 
concerning the place of foreign languages in our 
schools today are to be found in them. How these 
issues are resolved is a matter of considerable 
significance not only in the affairs of the Nation, 
but in our individual lives as well. Hence, the 
social, the political, the international reasons for 
the study of languages deserve the thoughtful 
consideration of all who determine the character 
of American education. There are, of course, 
other arguments for the study of languages. It 
has been contended, for example, that such study 
disciplines the mind, develops more precise use 
of English, opens up the great literature of other 
nations, and provides a tool useful in other in- 
tellectual pursuits. However great the merits of 
these various arguments, I wish now to avoid 
them, in order to focus attention on others, which 
in my judgment are at this moment of far greater 
importance to the American people. 

To the average citizen the basic consideration 
in language study today is our world position. 
Our leadership in the United Nations, our efforts 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to join free nations in resisting aggression, our if- 
tellectual and cultural activities in connection with 
Unesco, our technical assistance under Point 4 
and the Mutual Security Agency, our work in the 
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Organization of American States, our Fulbright 

am for the exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents, 2ll these activities and others like them 
make our position of international responsibility 
and leadership abundantly clear. These interna- 
tional undertakings, combined with the develop- 
ment of rapid telephone and radio communica- 
tion and rapid transportation by air, now place 
us politically, physically, and socially closer to 
the Egyptians than Frenchmen were to Norwe- 
gians only a few years ago. The activities of our 
national and personal lives affect, and are affected 
by, people in the far corners of the globe. 

The point need not be labored. We are living 
in one world. This small world is one in which all 
of us, not only diplomats, businessmen, and schol- 
ars, must live out our lives, and our children 
will live even more intimately with their con- 
temporaries in other lands. 

Whether we discharge our world responsibili- 
ties well or poorly, foolishly or wisely, ignorantly 
or understandingly, will be determined by our 
ability to understand other peoples and their 
ability to understand us. However valuable our 
military and foreign assistance programs may be, 
our world position and the future of democracy 
will not be determined by military power, nor 
by generous financial and economic assistance to 
other peoples. Some actually fear our power. 
Others fear dependency. Both these attitudes make 
dificult the achievement of affirmative mutual 
telationships. Our long term leadership must rest 
on firmer grounds than military and other forms 
of material assistance. The late Dr. Bennett, di- 
rector of the Point 4 program, once said that we 
can not succeed in uniting the free nations around 
the banner of democracy except as we convince 
those who differ from us in culture, color, and 
creed, that we understand and respect them. 

One of the traditional arguments for foreign 
language study is pertinent in this connection. 
Only through the ability to use another language, 
even modestly, can one really become conscious 
of the full meaning of membership in another 
nationality or cultural group. It is to our national 
interest to see that as many of our citizens as 
possible gain these cultural insights. 

What then are the implications for American 
education? The first is crystal clear. Educators 
from elementary schools to top levels of university 
administration ought to give immediate attention. 
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The basic cause of our inability to use foreign 
tongues is not hard to find. Educators who study 
school systems of other lands are impressed by 
the fact that in those countries the study of foreign 
languages is not delayed until the upper years of 
schooling. On the contrary, in many parts of the 
world, the study of second and even third lan- 
guages are begun in the eariy grades. Compari- 
sons with other nations can be instructive in 
this respect. In order to avoid differences in sys- 
tems of grades or forms, ages will be used. In 
Sweden, for example, in one type of school, 
English is begun at the age of eleven, German 
in the 13th year and French in the 14th; in France, 
a first foreign language in the 11th and a second 
in the 13th; in Italy, a first in the 12th; in Egypt, 
a first in the 9th year and in Lebanon in the 6th. 
Often in the latter country bilingualism begins 
even in the kindergarten. The advantages over 
our own opportunities for language study are 
obvious. In most of these countries the system of 
education is more selective than in our own and 
not all children receive language instruction at 
these early ages. However, this difference does 
not invalidate my argument because I shall not 
propose that every American child shall be re- 
quired to study foreign language at an early age, 
or indeed at any age. The point I wish to estab- 
lish is that the citizens of other nations excel 
ours in using foreign languages; and the principal 
reason for this superiority is that they have the 
opportunity to study languages early in \.cir lives. 

It is more difficult to generalize about « duca- 
tional practices in the United States than in other 
lands because control of educational " * / and 
practice here is properly located in tre several 
States and communities. Nevertheless it can be 
said that few elementary schools anywhere in this 
country offer instruction in foreign languages with 
the exception of the bilingual regions, as for ex- 
ample, in Florida and the southwestern States 
where Spanish is spoken, and in Louisiana and 
Maine where French is commonly used. Hence 
only a small percentage of American children 
begin the study or use of a language other than 
their own before they enter high school. Yet it is 
a psychological fact that young children learn new 
languages easily and idiomatically. In learning 
to speak without accent they excel their parents 
because their speech habits are not rigidly formed. 
If, therefore, easy and natural communication is 
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one of the principal aims of language instruction, 
there is good reason to begin the study of a new 
tongue at an early age. And there is no convinc- 
ing evidence to show that under proper conditions 
the learning of another language interferes with 
the further refinement of one’s own or causes 
other psychological disturbances. Moreover, the 
early beginning of a new language has the obvious 
advantage of affording a longer period of later 
schooling during which the child can perfect his 
speaking and reading habits. At present many 
youth begin the study of foreign language so late 
that with all their other academic obligations there 
is not time to gain an actual working facility in 
the new tongue. And there is the further advan- 
tage in an early start that those students who have 
real ability and interest in language study can 
undertake a second foreign language before the 
end of their formal schooling if they wish. 

There is ample evidence to support the state- 
ment that a speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language is becoming increasingly useful in nearly 
all occupations and professions. But quite apart 
from any practical use which is made of the 
knowledge and regardless of whether a high 
degree of skill is developed or maintained, foreign 
language study extends the horizon and fosters 
desirable attitudes toward other peoples, an out- 
come which is highly important in our world 
today. It is clear that there are cogent psychologi- 
cal, social, pedagogical, and national reasons for 
intensifying and increasing the scope of language 
instruction. 

My first proposal, then, is that there be a 
complete reconsideration of the place of foreign 
language study in American elementary educa- 
tion. Such a reappraisal, I should hope, would 
lead to the offering of foreign language, at least 
on an optional basis, in many of our schools be- 
ginning in the fourth, fifth or sixth grades. To 
be sure, the present offerings of the elementary 
school are so demanding that educators are hard 
pressed to find time for all the activities that seem 
to be justifiable. Nevertheless, the prime pur- 
pose of the school is to prepare the young for the 
life of their time. I have attempted to show that 
many of them must know the languages of other 
peoples who will live with them in this shrink- 
ing world. If this be true, then the curriculum of 
the elementary school must make a place for such 
instruction. If this were to be done within a 


decade many of our youth would have a founda. 
tion in at least one foreign tongue. 

I am under no illusions concerning the difficyl. 
ties involved in such a proposal. In the first place, 
twenty-two per cent of all public schools haye 
fewer than six rooms. Organized language jp. 
struction will not be possible in many of these 
schools, but even among them a teacher will some. 
times be found who can start a few pupils ina 
new language. In many larger schools, too, there 
will be a paucity of teachers with the necessary 
education in foreign languages. In time, this dif- 
ficulty should be alleviated thorough enlarged and 
improved opportunities for language study in 
teacher training institutions. In the meantime vari- 
ous temporary devices can be used such as making 
high school teachers available on a part-time basis, 
using graduate students part-time in communities 
where colleges and universities exist, and employ- 
ing student teachers from nearby teacher train- 
ing institutions. All these plans have been tried 
with success in some American cities. 

In San Diego, for example, where 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade classes in 30 schools are studying 
Spanish, the program has progressed through care- 
fully guided experimental steps toward an assured 
place in the curriculum. Because of the outstand- 
ing leadership of principals, central office staf, 
and alert classroom teachers, city-wide foreign 
language offerings in the grades are possible 
in Los Angeles, Seattle, and several places in 
Texas. I understand that ten elementary schools in 
St. Louis provide foreign language instruction 
through the cooperation of part-time teachers from 
the high schools. Lawrence, and other cities in 
Kansas are developing successful techniques with 
student teachers from the University of Kansas. 
In the District of Columbia, television programs 
in French and Spanish will soon supplement the 
regular instructional program. But whatever the 
plan of organization, results indicate that elemen- 
tary school children really like to study a foreign 
language and can learn it easily. The parents are 
pleased too. In some communities, in fact, the 
parents and public are ahead of the schools in 
their efforts to provide opportunities for foreign 
language experience in the grades. 

Such practices can be adopted in hundreds of 
communities. There is no one perfect method for 
introducing language instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools. Each school system must of neces 
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sity be limited by the resources available, but 
much could be done at once. I wish to emphasize 
this point: I am not proposing that every child in 
every elementary school in every American com- 
munity be required to begin the study of a foreign 
language. I am suggesting that as many American 
children as possible be given the opportunity 
to do so, and I believe that with a little ingenuity 
and determination this opportunity can be ex- 
tended to hundreds of thousands. 

Though some teachers of other subjects, some 
school administrators, and some laymen have op- 

sed such a proposal, I believe many are now 
ready for it. Where experiments have been tried 
children and their parents have generally been 
enthusiastic about early study of foreign language. 
The world situtaion, I believe, is making our 
people generally conscious of the value of any 
type of instruction which will lead to greater 
understanding among peoples. If the study of 
languages can be made an integral part of a 
broader program of studies aimed at international 
understanding, I believe it will find a ready wel- 
come and adequate support in many communities, 
as it already has found in some. 

Greater emphasis should be given to language 
study in high schools and in colleges for the 
same reasons. It is particularly important that 
young people who have begun the study of a 
foreign language in the grades have the oppor- 
tunity to continue their study through the second- 
aty school and college years. If I have not treated 
extensively the place of language study in these 
institutions it is because, relatively, they are in 
a better position, and because language study has 
many more advocates at the high school and col- 
lege levels. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
enrolments in foreign languages have fallen, rela- 
tively, in both high schools and colleges. Again, 
ia view of the world situation this decline has 
been unfortunate. I hope, and I believe if proper 
steps are taken, these trends can be reversed. We 
cannot wait for a generation of elementary school 
graduates to swell the numbers of those who can 
command other languages because of high school 
and college study. Officers of Government charged 
with the recruitment of men and women to enter 
the diplomatic service and the various technical 
assistance programs, to take only two illustrations, 
are desperately conscious of the lack of qualified 
petsons to undertake such assignments. Students 
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in the upper levels of the school system whose 


interests incline them to this type of occupation, 


the qualifications for which are rapidly being clari- 
fied, should be encouraged to prepare themselves 
in the use of foreign tongues. But because of our 
past practices many such persons will have to pre- 
pare themselves quickly for foreign assignments 
by taking intensive full-time language instruction. 

If I may say so in the most constructive and 
kindly spirit, our present inadequate supply of 
Americans who can speak, read, and understand 
other languages has been caused in part by the 
language teachers themselves. To gain the popu- 
larity it deserves, language study must in my 
judgment be made more functional. From the 
elementary school through the college I believe 
the spoken language should be emphasized, and 
many modern teaching methods and devices that 
have been so successfully employed should be 
put to maximum use. Moreover, unless language 
study is related to history, sociology, art, geog- 
raphy, and the other aspects of life which make 
up the totality of a culture, it will remain at best 
only partly alive, and it will not achieve the prin- 
cipal objective I now have in mind, namely, the 
preparation of our people for life in a world civ- 
ilization which can be saved by only one means, 
understanding among peoples. 

In the elementary schools this view implies that 
children while studying French, or Spanish, or 
German will at the same time be introduced to 
many aspects of the daily lives of people who use 
those languages. In the high schools and colleges, 
with increasing comprehensiveness and intensity 
of analysis as the upper levels of education are 
reached, I believe some form of area studies is 
desirable. I have developed rather fully the con- 
cept of area studies with language components 
on several other occasions. Suffice it to say that 
a rounded program of this sort will vitalize all 
the disciplines contributing to it, including lan- 
guages; and it will permit students to see broadly, 
critically, and with discernment a culture other 
than their own. Let it be clear that I am not min- 
imizing the study of the specialized technical 
branches of language primarily of interest to cer- 
tain types of students and future scholars. At the 
moment this is not my concern. But the proposals 
I am making would not interfere in any respect 
with the proper advancement of such studies. 
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Even though this discussion may be convinc- 


ing, it may appear to some to lead to no precise. 


action. On the contrary this matter appears suf- 
ficiently important to cause me to propose that 
some organization, perhaps the Modern Language 
Association, take leadership in bringing together 
a deliberative body to consider the status of 
foreign language study in our entire educational 
system with the special mission of considering the 
early study of foreign language by large numbers 
in the American schools. Without attempting to 
determine the types of representation in such a 
body I would suggest that it include in addition 
to language teachers, representatives of the dis- 
ciplines of history, sociology, anthropology, edu- 
cation, and psychology. It should also include 
administrative and guidance officers since these 
groups can be very effective in setting policy and 
influencing the attitudes of students. Persons 
in several branches of Government charged with 
the responsibility of finding personnel for over- 
seas assignments could well be included since 
they daily meet the vexing problem of recruiting 
persons skilled in the use of foreign tongues. 
Such a group of persons chosen because of 
their vital interest in this matter could analyze 
the existing situation and make convincing pro- 
posals concerning the importance of language 
study in American life. It could also be influential 
with the members of the academic fraternity in 
the establishment of adequate language programs, 
and it could further sensitize the lay public to 
the need for language instruction and enlist sup- 
port for it. This is a matter which deserves the 
earnest consideration of all members of the aca- 
demic profession and of all laymen as well. The 
United States is, whether we like it or not, in a 
position of world leadership. If it is to discharge 
its obligations wisely and well our citizens must 
understand other peoples and other cultures. To 
gain such understanding many Americans must 
command a knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages. If they are to acquire these language 
skills our school system must provide opportunity 
beginning in the early grades for many children 
to study other tongues. It is in the national inter- 
est for members of the profession and laymen 
to unite their energies in an effort to increase 
the study of foreign language among our people. 
In doing this I firmly believe they will be making 
a vital contribution to the well-being of our peo- 
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ple, to our national prosperity, and to interna. 
tional understanding and peace. 


Since writing the above article, Commissioner Me. 
Grath has called a conference, to be held in the 
Federal Security Agency Building, Washington, D. C, 
January 15-16, 1953, to discuss “The Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools.” The aims of this 
national conference, as announced, are as follows: 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that Ameri. 
ca's role of world leadership has created a real need 
for a knowledge of foreign languages by informed 
American citizens. It is apparent that our public 
schools are not providing adequately for this need, 

The purpose of this conference is to inquire 
whether and how foreign-language study can be intro- 
duced on an elective basis in the country’s elementary 
schools without interfering with the sound educational 
programs that already prevail in them and whether 
and how such language studies might even contribute 
to making the elementary-school programs richer and 
more articulate. 


BUILDING A PROFESSION 
(Concluded from page 126) 


of America as the principle that shall shape our 
policies, let us together determine what are the 
significant controls, material and spiritual, through 
which we may most surely make consistent prog- 
ress; and having thus discovered the necessary 
standards, let us stand, united, for their establish- 
ment, maintenance, and improvement. It appears 
appropriate at this time to recall and to repeat 
Peter Marshall’s prayer in the United States Sen- 
ate: ‘Give us the courage to stand for something, 
lest we fall for everything.” 


J. Howard Kramer (Beta Upsilon 115) objects 
to William F. Russell’s classification of the Honor- 
able Usher L. Burdick as a Member of Congress from 
South Dakota. Says Brother Kramer: “What he said 
does not seem to me to be very complimentary and I 
object to Mr. Burdick being labeled as a South 
Dakotan. We do a lot of things wrong out here and 
make a lot of mistakes, so we don’t need to be 
credited for being wrong more than we are. Mr. 
Burdick is from North Dakota.”’ 


The public school keeps alive the spirit of Amet- 
ican enterprise. It emphasizes those robust qualities 
of initiative, self-dependence and imagination which 
have produced the wealthiest, the most powerful 
nation in the history of mankind. 
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A Generalized Educational Program for the 


US AFROTC 


By MERLE F. OGLE and DAVID C. WINSLOW 


NE OF THE outstanding devolpments in mili- 
O tary training and one with major import 
for higher education is the entirely new general- 
ized educational program of the United States Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. This pro- 
gram will be instituted in the school year of 1953- 
1954 in 209 colleges and universities enrolling 
145,000 students annually. It will require broad- 
ening of all courses offered, with complete new 
writing of text materials. The impact upon the 
curricula of all the schools involved will be con- 
siderable. Therefore, careful studies have been 
made to determine the new curriculum content, 
subject matter units and methodology in order to 
secure academic acceptance. (See Figure 1, Map 
of US AFROTC Institutions. ) 

Generalization in subject matter has been ap- 
proved in both the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and the United States Naval Academy, and 
is recommended, also, for the proposed United 
States Air Academy; now it has been adopted by 
the Air Force for its ROTC curriculum. The 
Eisenhower-Stearns report recommended that the 
AFROTC should provide for its cadets a broad 
educational background, largely academic and 
cultural in character. This will give the junior 
officer, in addition to purely military content, a 
wide field of knowledge, enabling him to step 
with relative ease into any appropriate specializa- 
tion related to his college subject field and ex- 
perience. 

In essence, ‘“The trend seems to be definitely 
toward a general program of military training 
which will produce first of all, an officer.” The 
new program is expected to produce more highly 
qualified Air Force junior officers with superior 
gtowth potentials at lower costs. Air Force assign- 
ments will later be based on academic back- 
gtounds rather than on the military specialties 
now offered in the specialized options of the ad- 
vanced AFROTC course given in junior and 
senior years. Hence, with a minimum of speciali- 
zation training, the newly commissioned officer 
will be able to undertake his military duties, well 
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ography and Related Subjects Panel, Head- 
quarters, AFROTC, Air University. 


schooled in social science and scientific under- 
standing, yet having educational background and 
experience to cope with the functional responsi- 
bilities of his assigned military position. 

General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, in speaking to the 
higher institution representatives at the AFROTC 
Orientation Conference in October, stated it this 
way: “We are desperately in need of good minds, 
young and flexible minds eager to meet the rising 
challenge of our times, anxious to grasp the evolv- 
ing meaning of air power as it is related to the 
mid-Twentieth Century world, and determined to 
fit it into its proper place for the general good of 
the nation, and, let us hope, of all mankind. So,” 
he concluded, ‘‘send us your men of character and 
resolution, and our nation need have no fear.” 


EARLIER AND PRESENT OBJECTIVES 


The former objectives, based upon the concept 
of specialization in Air Force fields in which the 
officer candidates were selected for career options, 
was defined as follows: ““The mission of the Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is to de- 
velop in prospective college graduates the quali- 
ties of leadership and other attributes essential to 
commissioned officers. It seeks to prepare them 
for specific duties in the Regular Air Force, the 
Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard.” 
At considerable variance is the new AFROTC ob- 
jective which is stated as, ‘“The mission of the 
AFROTC is to select and prepare students, 
through a permanent program of instruction at 
civilian educational institutions, to serve as off- 
cers in the Regular and Reserve components of 
the USAF, and to assist in discharging, where 
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necessary, any institutional obligation to offer in- 
struction in military training.’’ The new goal of 
the AFROTC, it will be noted, omits reference 
to speciality training. 

This latter statement may be further explained 
by giving the four broad, general objectives of 
the AFROTC, as now defined: 

(1) To select students for the advanced course, 
and when practicable for the basic course, who 
are potentially best qualified to serve as officers of 
the USAF. 

(2) To arouse in the students a desire to serve 
as officers of the USAF. 

(3) To develop in the students those attributes 
of character, personality and leadership which 
are essential to an officer of the USAF. 

(4) To provide the students with the knowl- 
edge and understanding which will enable them 
to serve as junior officers of the USAF. 

The latter objective, with its goal “to provide 
the student with the requisite knowledge and un- 
derstanding,’ recognizes the need of widened 
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vision concerning the ramifications of the social 
and scientific problems met with by officers today, 
It is a challenge to the AFROTC and to curricula 
planners on every campus, a fuller understanding 
of the world today. Certainly, such a curriculum 
and its implementation should lead to greater 
rapprochement between the military and civilian 
faculties of the respective institutions. Both serye 
as academicians in the new approach where the 
Air Science professors teach general concepts and 
facts as well as military knowledge. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENERALIZED PROGRAM 


This complete change from a specialized to a 
generalized curriculum with its attendant new 
objectives, new subject matter, new teaching prob- 
lems and new impact upon the schools concerned 
called for careful consideration. Help from na- 
tionally known educators and specialists in the 
various fields of the natural and the social sciences 
was obtained. Selection of suitable subjects for 
study, organization of the curriculum, prepara- 
tion of textbooks, research in classroom applica- 


Figure 1. Institutions Where US AFROTC Units Are Located. 
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tion, development of training aids and study helps 
were some of the tasks. The impact of the new 
generalized program upon the schools had to be 
investigated and its acceptance evaluated. All this 
had to be accomplished in less than two years. 

In January of 1952, USAF Directives ordered 
the development of a generalized curriculum. 
Serving as a guide, it presented curriculum cri- 
teria, stated the mission of the AFROTC and out- 
lined general and specific objectives to be reached. 
To implement the program, a Curriculum Plan- 
ning Group was organized a month later. The 
Curriculum Planning Group agreed on the fol- 
lowing five first steps: 

(1) Define the mission. 

(2) State the general objectives. 

(3) List all desirable experiences and select 
those which will most nearly enable the student 
to accomplish the AFROTC mission. 
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Figure 2. The New AFROTC Generalized Course of Study. 





(4) Arrange these experiences in some satis- 
factory order. 

(5) Provide for continuing evaluation of the 
curriculum. 

A proposed course of study was prepared and 
submitted to three separate review panels before 
promulgating it as the most desirable group of 
experiences for the AFROTC Cadet, in prepara- 
tion for duty as an Air Force officer. 

The first of these review panels was a com- 
mittee selected from the distinguished Board of 
Visitors of the Air University which is appointed 
by and responsible to General Vandenberg. Those 
chosen to participate were Dr. Arthur Adams, 
President, American Council on Education; Dr. 
Blake Van Leer, President, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and the Rt. Reverend John Kava- 
naugh, President, University of Notre Dame. The 
second committee was composed of twenty-one 
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university officials selected in conjunction with the 
American Council on Education from schools hav- 
ing AFROTC units, and sixteen additional mili- 
tary personnel from the Continental Air Com- 
mand. A third committee was comprised of two 
representatives from each major air command 
within the Continental United States. From these 
committees came some major and several minor 
changes which were incorporated in the proposed 
curriculum before it was submitted to USAF for 
final approval, which was received on June 9. 

The course of study is divided into the Basic 
Course, covering the first two years, and the Ad- 
vanced Course, including the summer camp be- 
tween the junior and senior years. The course 
consists of blocks of instruction totaling 480 
hours, allocated as follows: Freshman and Sopho- 
more years with a total of 120 class hours and 60 
drill and leadership laboratory hours; Junior and 
Senior years totaling 240 class hours and 60 hours 
of leadership laboratory. In addition, the summer 
camp gives 232 hours of Air Force orientation. 
(See Figure 2. AFROTC Course of Study.) 

The AFROTC curriculum, as set forth, is drawn 
up on the semester plan, but is easily modified for 
use by colleges operating on the quarter system. 
Under either plan, the student devotes.three hours 
per week the first two years and five hours per 
week the last two. 

The Basic Course, covering the first two years, 
is designed specifically to arouse an interest in the 
Air Force, and to give desirable citizenship train- 
ing in an air age whether or not the student con- 
tinues his Air Force reserve training. The Fresh- 
man course is one of orientation to the AFROTC 
and to aviation, followed by geographical, politi- 
cal and historical concepts considered essential to 
understanding the role of the Air Force in world 
affairs. The Sophomore offering is designed to 
acquaint the Cadet with Air Force activities and 
with officer careers. 

In the Advanced Course, the aim is to develop 
personal qualifications of the cadet officer by wid- 
ening his background of experience, by strengthen- 
ing his character and by developing the qualities 
of leadership essential to a young officer. Such a 
subject as Military Aspects of World Political Ge- 
ography, for illustration, stresses Air Force appli- 
cation in which the geographic bases of power 
and the strategic aspects are considered. Subjects 
taught to develop personal qualifications include 


the AF Commander and Staff, Problem Solving 
Techniques, Career Guidance, Leadership Semi- 
nar, and Briefing for Commissioned Service. The 
remainder of the subjects fortify leadership train. 
ing, supplementing previous information, and 
provide further orientation to the Air Force. 

It is expected, through the Summer Camp to 
make practical application of the information and 
techniques learned in the classes and leadership 
laboratories. Here, also, the student is introduced 
to military life and to flying. Familiarization Fly- 
ing for eighteen hours, whether the cadet intends 
to attend flying school or not, acquaints the officer 
candidate with the operational phases of the air 
fighting force. 

In order to avoid duplication of material by 
AFROTC students, the new generalized curricu- 
lum will be established in two phases, the first 
three years’ studies will be initiated in the fall of 
1953, and the senior year will be established in 
the fall of 1954. The specialized options will be 
eliminated from the program at this latter date, 
to be replaced with the courses outlined above. 


PREPARATION OF TEXTBOOKS 


The general nature of the proposed subjects and 
the rapid changes in Air Sciences demand that 
previous text matter be discarded and entirely re- 
placed. Thirty-seven new textbooks are being pre- 
pared under the direction of six panels assembled 
at the headquarters of the AFROTC. Each of 
them, such as the World Political Geography and 
Related Subjects Panel, utilizes military and civil- 
ian personnel, consultants, visualizers, proofread- 
ers and editors. All textbooks will be much im- 
proved over previous training manuals. To meet 
the new teaching requirements, the highest qual- 
ity of writing and visualization is sought. Up-to- 
date and pertinent materials are focused upon 
understanding the importance and the employ: 
ment of air power. The treatment will make cadets 
aware that American and world security rest upon 
their shoulders; they must rightly interpret the 
facts and conditions which confront them, acting 
to safeguard humanity. 

The AFROTC has carefully followed specific 
aims significant to its program. As applied to the 
cadet they are: 

(1) To arouse an interest in flying an airplane. 

(2) To provide citizenship training in the aif 
age, with its new and broadened implications. 
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(3) To meet standards of college level courses 
as to content, scope and presentation. 

4) To attract students to military subjects as 
a major field of study. 

(5) To provide certain military experiences. 


IMPACT OF THE GENERALIZED PROGRAM 


Since the new curriculum includes many of the 
values of the liberal arts tradition, which most 
technical schools also recognize and subscribe to, 
the integration of its subjects with the institutional 
offering is of paramount consideration. Naturally, 
such a relationship to liberal arts subjects and the 
departments which offer them poses many prob- 
lems. Recognition of this situation prompted a 
research project of the ROTC Committee of Col- 
gate University under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. An initial publication has been prepared, 
entitled, ““An Interim Report of the Impact of 
the AFROTC Program on a Liberal Arts College: 
The Problem at Colgate University.” 

Classroom observation, questionnaires, scrutiny 
of text materials, and conferences with students 
and faculty were some phases of the Colgate 
study. In the light of their findings and with full 
appreciation of the progress already made by the 
Air Force in improving its program, the Com- 
mittee recommended : 

(1) That both the colleges and the Air Force 
should make a special effort to acquaint prospec- 
tive students with the advantages and responsi- 
bilities of membership in Air Force ROTC units. 

(2) That college administrators, in coopera- 
tion with the Air Force, should work through 
educational organizations to standardize the 
amount of academic credit granted for Air Sci- 
ence courses. 

(3) That the present commendable effort to 
achieve greater continuity and unity within Air 
Science courses and throughout the program 
should be reinforced by the use of more compre- 
hensive types of examinations. 

(4) That coincident with the adoption of the 
proposed AFROTC curriculum continuing atten- 
tion be directed to the preparation of adequate 
texts and teaching material. This material should 
be reviewed by competent authorities, to assure 
that it is of college grade at the appropriate levels. 

Although not pointed specifically to the 
AFROTC, Student to Soldier, published by the 
Social Science Research Center, Cornell Univer- 
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sity, indicates that college officials report “‘wide- 
spread interest in, and support for, an ROTC 
program.” Their views are summarized by a dean, 
who stated: ““There’s been a vast influx into 
ROTC. It’s regarded as good insurance for a col- 
lege education. Parents reinforce this attitude.” 

Research studies such as these, cooperation 
between the Air Force ROTC and civilian institu- 
tions, and full appreciation of the need to develop 
students of high calibre for both military and 
civilian careers should provide for the necessities 
of the future. Brigadier General Matthew K. 
Deichelmann, Commandant of the Air Force Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps program, expressed 
it this way, “The institutional and AFROTC per- 
sonnel are responsible and each must not only 
share that responsibility but actively participate if 
we are to succeed in developing the product that 
the Air Force and the country needs.” 


William James, the great psychologist, tells a kind 
of parable about our power to shape our destiny. He 
describes the plight of a man traveling in the Alps, 
who, having climbed down the face of a rock, finds 
himself on a ledge with a crevasse before him. He 
cannot return by the way he came down. Nor can 
he see any other way to achieve safety unless he can 
manage to cross the crevasse. If he sits down and 
does nothing, he will perish of hunger and exposure, 
and if he jumps and falls, he will likewise perish. 
He calculates the distance and decides that, by mak- 
ing a short run, he can leap the chasm. He takes the 
run, makes the leap, and lands safely on the opposite 
side of the crevasse, thus demonstrating that his cal- 
culations were correct. Yet, had he calculated that 
he could not land safely and had sat down and awaited 
his fate, he would equally have demonstrated the 
correctness of his calculations. What is illustrated is 
the fact that safety consists in taking reasonable risks. 

Today and in the years to come you must decide 
whether you wish to sit down upon the edge of the 
crevasse and await what fate offers, or whether you 
should calculate the possibilities, seek out the truth 
and stake all on the calculated risk. Real security 
involves—always involves—courage and the willing- 
ness to take the risks involved in simple survival. 

If you can accept the challenge of this little para- 
ble, our civilization will not perish. It will not only 
go on but, hopefully, it will win the minds of men 
ail over the world to freedom and human dignity. 
It is for us, and especially for you, to decide which 
course to take-—From Commencement Address of 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar College, at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, August, 1952. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


COMING EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
National Conference on Role of Foreign Lan- 
guages in American Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 15-16, 1953. 


Reading Institute, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 2-6, 1953. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Cleveland, Feb. 8-12, 1953. 

AASA, (and reiated associations) Atlantic City, 
Feb. 14-19, 1953. 

Association for Higher Education, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 

Regional Conferences, NEA National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards: 

Region 1, New York City, Jan. 2-3, 1953. 

Region 2, Atlanta, Jan. 9-10, 1953. 

Region 3, Chicago, Jan. 19-20, 1953. 

Region Kansas City, Jan. 23-24, 1953. 

Region 5, Colorado Springs, Jan. 26-27, 1953. 

Region San Francisco, Jan. 30-31, 1953. 


3, 
4, 
6 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation (NEA), Chicago, Feb. 12-14, 1953. 

Annual Convention, NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, St. Louis (instead of Norman, 
Okla.) , Feb. 24-28, 1953. 

National Association of State Universities, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 4-5, 1953. 

Eighth National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of Schools, NEA Department 
of Rural Education, Omaha, Oct. 11-14, 1953. 


> 





Monday is the Day 


For many years, Phi Delta Kappa has spon- 
sored a luncheon at the annual meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. Tuesday noon has been the traditional 
time. In recent years, conflicting luncheons have 
been sponsored by other organizations, thus re- 
ducing our luncheon attendance. This year at 
Atlantic City, Phi Delta Kappa will meet at The 
Traymore, on the Board Walk, on Monday 
Noon, February 16, 1953. Members are urged 
to reserve a place on the convention calendar 
for the P.D.K. luncheon on Monday. 

The speaker will be Chris A. DeYoung, chair- 
man of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission for 
International Educational Cooperation. His sub- 
ject is: “Lessons a Teacher Learned Overseas.” 
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Appointment of seven new members and fea 
pointment of two others to the U. S. National Com. 
mission for Unesco has been announced by How. 
land H. Sargeant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

New appointees are: 

Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, Dayton, Ohio, repre. 
senting the League of Women Voters. 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., New York, N. Y., mem. 
ber at large. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Dallas, Tex., National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. 

Howard Y. McClusky, Ann Arbor, Mich., Adult 
Education Association. 

Leon J. Obermayer, Philadelphia, Pa., B’nai B'rith, 

Welton L. Pollard, Denver, Colo., President, Asso- 
ciation of International Relations Clubs. 

John Slawson, New York, N. Y., Executive Vice- 
President, American Jewish Committee. 

Named for a second term are Wallace J. Campbell, 
Washington, D. C., Cooperative League, and Robert 
E. Mathews, Columbus, Ohio, Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools. 

Mr. Sargeant also reported the death on November 
4 of Commission Member P. G. Stromberg, Ellicott 
City, Md., who had represented the National Edi- 
torial Association. 


Four new members have been named to the Educa 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA and the 
AASA for four-year terms, beginning January 1, 
1953. They are: 

James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, 
who previously served from 1941-45 and for the 
years 1948-51. 

L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of schools, Bit- 
mingham, Ala., and former chairman of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Franc L. McCluer, president of Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo., and former president of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Eva Ott, principal of Crocker Highlands School, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Ott was named to EPC membership by the 
executive committee of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The other new mem- 
bers were elected by joint action of the executive 
committees of the NEA and AASA. 

Retiring from commission membership after com- 
pleting four-year terms are: President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; Eugene H. Herrington, Denvet pub- 
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lic schools; Henry H. Hill, president, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
William Jansen, superintendent of schools, New 


York City. 


Two new members have been called to the NEA 
Defense Commission, for three-year terms, by Sarah 
C. Caldwell, NEA president. They are: 

Inez Gingerich, director, elementary education, 
Enid, Oklahoma, public schools. 

George W. Gore, Jr., president, Florida A. & M. 
College, Tallahassee. 

They succeed John W. Davis, president, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, Va., and chairman 
of the Commission ; and Winona Montgomery, teach- 
er, Phoenix, Arizona, public schools. Jennie L. Davis, 
teacher, Cincinnati public schools, succeeds Dr. Davis 
as commission chairman. 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA announces a new professional and research 
quarterly for those interested in communication. The 
new publication, which will make its first appear- 
ance February 1, 1953, will be called the Axdio- 
Visual Communication Review. 

Editor is William H. Allen, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin. Advisory edi- 
tors include: Edgar Dale, professor of education, 
Ohio State University; James D. Finn, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Elizabeth Golterman, director, division of audio- 
visual education, St. Louis public schools; Charles 
Hoban, Jr., Project Big Ben, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Kenneth Norberg, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Sacramento State College; Paul W. F. Witt, 
associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; J. J. McPherson, executive 
secretary, NEA Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. 

Each issue will contain information covering: sum- 
maries and analyses of research in the field of audio- 
visual communication and related fields; theoretical 
and analytical articles of general concern to persons 
professionally interested in the field of audio-visual 
communication ; listings of current proposed research 
projects including theses and dissertations, book re- 
views, films, television and radio reviews. Annual 
subscription: DAVI members, $3; nonmembers, $4; 
individual copies, $1.25. Address DAVI, 1201 16th 
St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The 1953 convention of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA will be held in ‘St. 
Louis, February 24-28, instead of Norman, Okla., as 
originally announced. Major topics to be discussed 
during the conference include: the role of instruction 
materials specialists in curriculum development, social 
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implications of mass media, programming for educa- 
tional TV, accreditation of schools and* colleges, and 
audio-visual developments in other nations. A film 
preview and discussion program featuring outstand- 
ing films is scheduled for the opening session. 


According to the NEA, 1270 cities, constituting a 
good cross section of the nation’s schools, showed 
a 21 per cent decrease in emergency teachers and a 14 
per cent increase in number of men teaching. Curricu- 
lar improvements were reported in 75 per cent of 
these systems. 

The most serious effects of mobilization reported 
by a quarter or more of the systems were (1) the 
difficulty in finding qualified teachers (or substi- 
tutes) ; (2) overcrowded buildings; and (3) mate- 
rials shortages hampering school construction. 

A third of the systems reported more new class- 
rooms put into use in 1951 than in 1949. A third 
also reported more classrooms under construction in 
1951 than in 1949, 

Building programs were, however, barely keeping 
up with enrollment increases. Sixteen per cent more 
pupils were reported housed in temporary buildings 
and, in the smaller cities, a considerable increase in 
the number of pupils on half-day schedules was 
reported. 

Pupil absences were also reported to be higher in 
1951, 11 per cent higher in elementary schools, 16 
per cent higher in high schools. Work permits issued 
were 73 per cent higher, reflecting the increasing 
work opportunity of this defense period. 

Perhaps most significant was the report by 59 per 
cent of these systems of increased public interest 
and support. Teachers’ salaries were up 10 per cent 
or more in both large and small cities. Over 90 per 
cent of all elections on school tax increases and bond 
issues held during 1949-1951 were approved. 


Enrollment in the nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties increased for the first time since 1949, announces 
Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Figures gathered from 1900 higher educational 
institutions in the United States show a total enroll- 
ment of 2,148,000 as compared with 2,116,000 last 
fall. Although the increase is relatively slight, 1.5 
per cent above 1951, there is a decided upsurge in 
the number of students enrolling for the frrst time. 

Although the total male enrollment is below that 
of 1951, the increase in Freshmen men is 15.5 per 
cent above the 1951 enrollment, and in Freshmen 
women, 11.2 per cent. Part of the rise in number of 
college freshmen can be attributed to increase in 
high school graduations last June, and partly to 
favorable economic conditions. Other causes are be- 
lieved to be, wide publicity of the need for techni- 
cally trained people, Korean veterans with educational 
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benefits authorized by Congress, student deferment 
policies, and efforts made by individual institutions 
to increase the number of new students. 


The United States has exerted a bad influence on 
Canadian schools, the 18th Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada was told recently. 

Canon R. K. Naylor, in an official report, told the 
synod that a three-year investigation showed that 
separation of church and state, and thus church and 
schools, is endangering Christian teaching in Cana- 
dian schools. 

“U. S. education is basically secular and its influ- 
ence becomes more evident the farther west you go 
in Canada,” said the canon. The influence also is 
to be seen in the Maritimes. 

Committee studies of provincial education systems 
have shown serious lacks ranging from “qualified 
hedonism in Alberta, where the aim of education is 
the happiness of the individual, to the exclusion of 
the Bible from the schools of Prince Edward Island.” 

The schools teach “good citizenship with as little 
reference as possible to Christianity,”’ he said. 

“, . . It was the adoption of the American idea 
that played the decisive part in our schools. This 
influence has been emphasized by the fact that our 
best teachers have attended American colleges.” 


The G. I. Bill cost more than ten billion dollars 
for tuition, supplies, and subsistence. More than seven 
million ex-service men and women attended school 
and college, or trained on the job or on the farm 
under its provisions. More than eight million veterans 
never applied for any training, though eligible under 
its provisions. Only four per cent of all veterans, 
about three hundred thousand, exhausted their 
entitlement. 


“Let us define mental health as the adjustment 
of human beings to the world and to each other with 
a maximum of effectiveness and happiness, not just 
efficiency, or just contentment, or the grace of obey- 
ing the rules of the game cheerfully. It is the ability 
to maintain an even temper and alert intelligence, 
socially considerate behavior, and a happy disposition. 
This, I think, is a healthy mind.”—Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger. 


A new public relations packet designed primarily 
for in-service training programs, college classes and 
public relations committees of educators, provides 
coverage of a wide range of new public relations 
techniques and ideas adaptable for use in classrooms, 
with parents and community groups, in campaigns, 
and in observance of special occasions. 

The kit contains 20 separate items—including two 
PR handbooks, Jt Starts in the Classroom and Team- 
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ing Up for Public Relations, selected newsletters, g 
PR guide, and special pamphlets and bulletins o9 
citizens advisory committees, press relations, cam. 
paigns, and other public relations topics. Price, $2.75, 
The packet may be obtained from the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 1201 16th §, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Business wise, the job of superintendent of schools 
is often the biggest administrative job in the com. 
munity and should be compensated accordingly, 
says the AASA in a new pamphlet “What to Pay 
Your Superintendent,” published jointly with the 
National School Boards Association. The 20-page 
publication suggests three general rules to boards of 
education on which to base salary decisions. Single 
copies are 25 cents, with a discount on quantity 
orders. Requests may be directed to AASA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Association of American Colleges announces 
that its executive director, Guy E. Snavely, will retire 
next June. Dr. Snavely came to the Association in 
1937, after having served as president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College for 17 years. He plans to 
remain as a consultant in this field and also to write 
a history of Christian higher education in the United 
States. 


The 1953 Reading Institute under the auspices of 
the department of psychology, Temple University, 
will be held February 2 to 6 inclusive. Widely known 
guest speakers and lecturers will demonstrate and 
serve as consultants. The institute theme is “Cur 
riculum Approach to Reading Instruction.” 


In the November election, W. C. Ervin, business 
manager of. Paine College, was elected to the 
Augusta-Richmond County, Georgia, board of educa 
tion. Mr. Ervin is the first Negro to be elected to this 
school board in history. 


Plans for the eighth national conference on higher 
education of the Association for Higher Education, 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, March 5-7, afe 
under the direction of Francis R. B. Godolphin, 
dean of the college, Princeton University. Discussion 
groups and addresses will be built around the theme, 
“Higher Education Re-examines Its Responsibilities 
and Opportunities.” The Association is a department 
of the NEA. 


Effective July 1, 1953, the Research Burcau of 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, will become 
a degree-granting school. The School of Retailing will 
operate in the areas of education and research iM 
retail distribution. The primary function wil! be t 
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train graduate students for executive and other posi- 
tions in retail marketing of every kind. 


Interest in the material on school district reorgani- 
zation contained in the March and April, 1951 issues 
of Pot DELTA KAPPAN has led to a 56-page reprint 
from those issues. The reprint is available at 50c per 

and probably contains the best available source 
of information on current trends in school district 


reorganization. 


Ralph J. Bunche, director, Department of Trustee- 
ship, United Nations, will address the 1953 conven- 
tion of the AASA in Atlantic City. His subject will 
be, “Fighting the Cold War through Education.” 

Following Dr. Bunche’s address at the Monday 
morning general session, February 16, a thirty-min- 
ute discussion of problems on the same general theme 
is scheduled. Paul R. Hanna, Stanford University, 
now with Mutual Security Agency in Manila, and 
G. Robert Koopman, associate state superintendent of 
public instruction of Michigan, and who recently 
had charge of the educational program in the Amer- 
ican zone in Germany, will participate. 


Fifty high school physics teachers in 12 states 
will be selected for General Electric Science Summer 
Fellowships at Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land. The program will be offered June 22 to July 31, 
1953. Fellowships will be awarded for outstanding 
teaching of high school physics. 

Applications are invited, and application forms 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Leonard O. Olsen, 
Director of the General Electric Science Program, 
Department of Physics, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

The fellowships will cover travelling expenses to 
and from Cleveland, living expenses on the Case 
campus, books, tuition and fees. They are open to 
experienced high school or preparatory school teach- 
ets of science who are college graduates and who are 
cettified to teach in the field of physics in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia or 
Wisconsin. 

The General Electric Science Fellowship Program, 
of which the courses at Case are a part, als> includes 
summer courses for secondary school physics and 
chemistry teachers at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., summer courses for high school mathematics 
teachers at Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y.; and a summer program for high school mathe- 
matics teachers at Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana, which will be offered for the first time in 
the summer of 1953. 


A $5 million building program has been launched 
by the National Education Association to permit 
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expansion of services to its 490,968 members, ac- 
cording to William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary. 
Construction is expected to start in the spring of 
1953, and will be pushed rapidly to completion. 

The NEA moved into its present headquarters in 
1920. Within ten years it was necessary to erect 
an additional office building at the same location to 
house some 200 staff members. The headquarters 
staff, which numbers over 500 now, is working under 
overcrowded conditions and is scattered in four 
different locations. 


A recent report of the Institute of Foreign Educa- 
tion shows that a record number of more than thirty 
thousand students from other countries are now being 
trained in the United States. Nearly one-third are 
women. The largest groups come from Canada, 
China, and Germany, with engineering the chief field 
of study. 


Willard E. Givens, retired executive secretary of 
the NEA, will be given the American Education 
Award for 1953 by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA. Presentation wil] be made at the Atlantic City 
convention of the AASA, February 18. This award 
has been made annually since 1928 in recognition 
of outstanding contributions in the broad field of 
education. 


In the October, 1902, issue of The Virginia School 
Journal, writing on “The Public High School in 
Virginia,” Prof. William H. Thornton of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, said, ‘‘We look upon the so-called 
Latin Scientific Course of the high school as the 
normal curriculum. This has been the result of the 
long battle between the humanists and the scientists, 
whose wordy warfare vexed the public prints during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Some of us 
may sit down by the walls of Illium and weep when 
we remember Homer. But Greek as a required lan- 
guage study in high school and college is as dead as 
Hebrew, and sane teachers must admit the fact and 
reckon with it. On the other hand, the scientific 
radicals have been shorn of their feathers, and their 
war-paint has been washed off in tears of disap- 
pointment. The fundamental branches of natural 
science and natural history have been admitted to a 
fixed though limited standing place in the curricu- 
lum; but the statute against further encroachment 
is graven indelibly on the tablets of our educational 
law. The final adjustment of conflicting claims seems 
marked by the moderation of sound sense and en- 
lightened knowledge. That it will be materially 
disturbed in the near future seems most improbable.” 
—The Virginia School Journal. 


The 10 largest institutions of higher education 
reported in a survey by the Office of Education are: 
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New York University, with 41,307 students; Uni- 
versity of California, 33,770; City College of New 
York, 29,674; Columbia University, 25,119; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 20,804; University of Minnesota, 
18,806; Ohio State University, with 18,600; North- 
western University, 18,443; University of Michigan, 
17,002; and Indiana University, 16,948. 


Emory University has just opened the $2,000,000 
Woodruff Memorial Building, which houses its new 
center for medical research. The building was made 
possible by contributions from individuals and the 
National Cancer Institute. 


A grant from the Field Foundation, Inc., will 
enable New York University’s School of Education to 
evaluate its intensive, year-and-a-half program of 
training students who hold baccalaureate degrees in 
liberal arts or secondary education to become elemen- 
tary teachers. Upon completion of the survey in the 
spring of 1953, the results will be printed and dis- 
tributed for the use of colleges interested in this type 
of teacher education. 


As the result of a survey of information and 
education programs in the armed forces, made for the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the Foundation plans to establish at 
existing ROTC units three or four experimental 
training programs designed to improve the training 
of future officers, particularly with reference to in- 
culcation of a greater sense of responsibility and 
capacity for leadership. The major objective is to 
develop officers with better insight into democratic 
citizenship, especially of the reasons why we must 
fight and why individuals must serve in the armed 
forces. After a trial period, the project, which has 
the cooperation of the Department of Defense, will 
be extended to all five hundred college ROTC units. 


The University of Rochester has announced its 
decision to combine its undergraduate colleges for 
men and women under a co-educational College of 
Arts and Science. 


The Columbus Club of Zonta International, serv- 
ice organization for professional and executive 
women, has completed a six-year fund-raising cam- 
paign to provide a residence for foreign coeds at- 
tending Ohio State University. The 60-member club 
recently held ‘‘mortgage-burning’”’ ceremonies mark- 
ing their final success in obtaining $33,000 to finance 
purchase and remodeling. Since the house was 
opened, there have been 45 students from 27 other 
nations and 18 from the United States among its 


occupants. 
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Study habits of students in the upper fourth of 
their classes follow similar patterns, says William 
G. Brink (Upsilon 187), Northwestern University, 
who analyzed study habits of more than 1,000 high 
school students. These seven procedures were char. 
acteristic of the work of a high percentage of top. 
ranking students: 

1. Summarize the main points in their own words 
instead of copying sentences or paragraphs directly 
from book. 

2. Read all instructions before seeking answers, 
instead of reading one instruction, writing the answer, 
then the next, and so on, until the assignment is 
finished. 

3. In making reports, they proceed in a systematic 
manner, using such study aids as the card catalogue 
and the Reader’s Guide. The inefficient students pro- 
ceed aimlessly, browsing through books and maga. 
zines for their material. 

4. In making outlines, the good achievers read an 
entire section to comprehend the general ideas, then 
decide on major and minor topics. The poor achievers 
simply use chapter titles, and section and paragraph 
headings for outline forms, and read by chapters, 
filling in the outline as they read. 

5. Top students attempt to discover the meaning 
of an unknown word by its use before they look it up 
in a dictionary. In using a dictionary they skim 
rapidly to find the appropriate meaning. 

6. The good achievers adapt reading to the pur- 
poses involved. If they have to read many pages 
to find specific facts, they skim through rapidly to 
locate pertinent material, then read carefully. 

7. Superior students rely strongly on their own 
judgments and opinions in study situations. 


The University of Arkansas has inaugurated a new 
program in education above the master’s level leading 
to a “Diploma of Advanced Study.”’ Requirements 
include one year of study and at least 30 semester 
hours in education beyond the master’s degree; 
satisfactory completion of oral and written exam 
inations; and at least three years of experience im 
education. 


At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois, President Stoddard asked for 
consideration of plans to build a four-year branch 
in Chicago, possibly in conjunction with the westside 
Medical Center. 


Two hundred all-expense paid, three-day trips t0 
Valley Forge, Philadelphia, and Mount Vernon for 
both students and teachers are offered in the 1952 
School Awards Program of Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. Two hundred and fifty 
school awards in all, including the trips for a teachet 
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student team from each of the top one hundred 
award winning schools; one hundred and fifty 
Freedom Libraries and two hundred and fifty George 
Washington Honor Medals will be presented to those 
schools, which, in the opinion of the Freedoms Foun- 
dation awards jury, are doing an outstanding job of 
teaching the fundamentals of the American way of 
oehe Awards Program is not a competition. Rather, 
it calls for an organized presentation of those activi- 
ties of the school year which show that the school is 
working to build a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

All entries are evaluated by a distinguished awards 
jury consisting of justices of state supreme courts, 
and the elected officers of patriotic and service organ- 
izations. The awards jury begins its evaluation process 
early in December and awards recipients are an- 
nounced on George Washington’s Birthday, at a 
ceremony held at the Foundation’s national head- 
quarters at Valley Forge. 


An anonymous gift of $1,000,000 will enable 
Dartmouth College to award 20 national scholarships 
to outstanding boys throughout the country, begin- 
ning with the 1953 fall class. These awards, to be 
known as the Daniel Webster National Scholarships, 
will vary according to financial need up to a maxi- 
imum of $1800 a year, and will be awarded on the 
basis of unusual achievement and promise as students 
and citizens. 


Students of ten universities and colleges in the 
Washington, D. C. area have organized a national 
student association symphony forum. The purpose is 
to recruit listeners for musical events, and in addition 
to attending regularly scheduled concerts, members 
also take part in discussions on music and invite 
musicians to question-and-answer sessions. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education McGrath has 
appointed a committee of eight to study the entire 
program of vocational education. Four members are 
chief State school officers; four are vocational educa- 
tors. Immediate purpose of the committee is to find 
teasons for criticisms made in Congress against the 
Federal vocational education division. Long-range 
aim is to re-examine the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts under which vocational education has 
been developing since 1917, and under which it took 
another spurt forward in 1935. 


“The money spent in increased support of public 
schools should be counted as an investment,” says 
Fred K. Hoehler, director of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Illinois. “It costs a lot more to give 
institutional care to a juvenile delinquent than it 
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does to give the remedial care in the public schools. 
The average cost of institutional care in the United 
States last year was $2,000 per child as compared 
to about $200 per child in the public schools. The 
most expensive item in the budgets of many states 
is that of the hospitals for the insane. These costs 
could be substantially reduced by increased support 
to the public schools. We might even save money by 
doing what we ought to do anyway for the mental 
health of these, our children.” 


Ceremonies formally inaugurating Harold D. West 
as president of Meharry Medical College took place 
October 20, on the campus of the Negro medical 
center. He is the first Negro president of the insti- 
tution, which has trained more than half the Negro 
physicians and dentists in the United States. Dr. West 
was head of the department of biochemistry at 
Meharry before being named president last June. 


A chaplain career program was introduced into 
the AFROTC fall semester curriculum, according to 
Major Norman W. Campion, professor of air science 
and tactics at Williamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


Compulsory education for all? This question was to 
be considered by the regional conference on free and 
compulsory education in South Asia and the Pacific, 
held under the auspices of Unesco with the coopera- 
tion of India, at Bombay, December 12-23. The 
Secretariat of Unesco also planned to present an edu- 
cational exhibit consisting of displays of textbooks, 
curricula, school equipment and furniture, and school 
buildings, both within and outside the region. Thus 
a visual and practical interchange of experience be- 
tween countries of South Asia and the Pacific and 
others was possible, as an accompaniment to the ex- 
change of ideas in the meeting itself. 


A study of the role of foreign languages and 
literature in American life may help explain the 
drop in student enrollment in language courses 
throughout this country. That’s the opinion of the 
Modern Language Association of America, which 
began research in this field in October. Supported 
by a grant of 120 thousand dollars from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Prof. William Riley Parker, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Association, is directing the 
project. 


The Education Summary, a newsletter founded in 
Chicago in 1947, has been acquired by the Educa- 
tor’s Washington Dispatch, A. C. Croft, publisher. 
The Education Summary will transfer its activities to 
Washington but otherwise will make no changes. It 
will be written and edited under the supervision of 
B. P. Bredinsky. 
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Cornell University has announced plans for an 
intensive four-week course on “Human Relations in 
Administration” for management representatives of 
twenty businesses. 

The program will be conducted on the Cornell 
campus January 18 through February 14 by the fac- 
ulty of the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, assisted by executives from concerns 
outstanding in the field of human relations. 

Morning sessions, which will begin at 8:30 a.m., 
will concentrate on two general subjects: ‘“Manpower 
Management: Effective Employee Relations,” and 
“Getting Results Through People: Human Aspects of 
Leadership.” Afternoon sessions will be devoted to 
clinical analyses of specific problems and cases 
brought up by the twenty participating companies. 

“All too many courses put on for business and 
industry by educational institutions seem hesitant 
really to challenge the mental powers of participants,” 
Cornell President Malott said in announcing the 
course. “Actually, an administrator who takes several 
days or several weeks from his work wants to use 
his capacities to their fullest and to concentrate as 
much learning as he can into the time available. This 
four-week course promises to be rigorous enough to 
meet anyone’s standards.” 


The Library of Congress is now microfilming its 
National Union Catalogue, which includes the titles 
and the locations of all books in the U. S. A., except 
those in the Library of Congress itself. Since last 
March, more than ten million index cards have been 
filmed. Twelve rotary cameras are being used, and 
together they microfilm more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand cards daily. 


The U. S. Air Force has discovered that its direc- 
tives and manuals are of Grade 18 readability, re- 
quiring a person with an M.A. degree to understand 
them at first reading. That is why the AF has 
launched a readability campaign. 

“The goal of educational writing should be to 
reach as many people as possible and have them enjoy 
the experience. The reading level should be based 
on the principle that people enjoy reading copy two 
gtade levels below the top they can read. 

“The readability argument is an argument for 
simplicity of language. It has nothing to do with the 
simplicity of ideas. The idea should be expressed in 
simple terms, with easy sentence structure so that 
people can get to it. Even Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity can be written about so that it will reach a 
wider public,” says the USAF. 


Approximately 2,000 educators are expected at the 
eighth annual convention of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the NEA, 
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scheduled to meet in Cleveland, February 8-12, Con. 
vention theme, as announced, is, “Uniting Forces to : 
Improve Education.” 

Plans call for approximately 70 study groups to 
discuss seven major areas related to improving eduge _ 
tion. Among the subjects to be discussed are: social 
and civic confidence, creative and esthetic liyj 
communication skill, healthful living, moral and 
spiritual values, family living, and economic conf. — 
dence. 

At the opening session, February 8, the 1953 
ASCD yearbook, ‘Forces Affecting American Edug. ~ 
tion,” will be introduced and discussed by a panel 
of five: Harold Benjamin, professor of education, — 
Willard E. Goslin, chairman, division of educational 
administration and community development, and 
William Van Til, chairman, division of curriculum © 
and teaching, all of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; Charles Johnson, president, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. ; and Robert Skaife, field 
secretary, NEA Defense Commission. Dr. Van Til — 
is editor of the yearbook. 

Other meetings and functions during the confer 
ence are planned by the following groups: National 
Council for Elementary Science; John Dewey Society; 
American Association of School Librarians; Profes- 
sors of Curriculum, Instruction and Supervision. 


Seven Detroit cultural and professional organiza 
tions joined in presenting a series of events during 
the month of December commemorating the 500th 
anniversary of the birth of history’s most prolific 
inventor, Leonardo da Vinci. Best known as the 
artist who painted the “Mona Lisa” and “The Last — 
Supper,” da Vinci was the first to foresee sudh 
modern things as helicopters, machine guns, aif 
conditioning, airplanes, and parachutes. A group of 
models made from the artist’s drawings and com 
structed by one of the world’s foremost da Vind 
authorities, Dr. Roberto Guatelli, was displayed at ~ 
the Detroit Institute of Arts from November 30 © 
December 28. Books pertaining to the life and works 
of da Vinci were also exhibited at the Detroit Public ~ 
Library during the month. 


Ohio State University for the third consecutive ~ 
year won the top award of the National Interfrater 
nity Conference for the “outstanding fraternity 9° © 
tem”’ at a large university in an urban area. a. 

The award was announced at the 44th annual ; 
meeting of the Conference in November, 1952. (3 

The University of Tulsa placed second to Ohio — 
State in the large university-large urban area classe ~ 
fication. Winners in other divisions included Hanover ~ 
College, Hanover, Ind.; Wittenberg College, — 
field, O.; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 
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The Pubhe Scbooke 


The public school is the people’s school. It responds to the people’s will, 
More than any other American institution, it has been a directly ” 
the tireless efforts of the people. : 
The free public school is an integral part of the structure of poplin re 
government. It is as essential to the preservation of the American way of 
life as the organic documents in which the framewotk of the pipes 
is outlined and by which the freedoms of the people are guaranteed. The 
public school began as one of the first ideals of a free world. It continues — 
as the bulwark of a free society. = 


The home was the first school. Parents were the first teachers. They will 
always be teachers. No public school operates effectively very long without — 
a high level of parental understanding, interest, and participation. - i 


The public school is free. lis doors are open to all the children of all — 
the people regardless of wealth, birth or social background. Free public 
education in the United States was not adopted as an inspiration of the 
moment. It is @ result of three centuries of exSerience. It began, and con- 
tinues, a basic ideal in @ free world. 

The public school is the unifying force in America. It makes our people 
one. No other institution touches the life of every citizen. The public ~ 
school binds us togethe. in common ideals and purposes. It symbolizes the — 
motto of the United States “Out of Many, One.” - 


The public school keeps vigorously alive the spirit of American enterprise. 
It emphasizes those rebust qualities of initiative, self-dependence and imag- 
ination which have produced the wealthiest, the most powerful nation in - 
the history of mankind. | 


The prosperity of the American people owes much to pudlic schools — 
which have produced a genera! high level of education. Educated people 
want more and produce more. Ignorance and prosperity have never been 
teammates at any time in the history of the world, 

The public school is a bright light in a world shadowed by the catastrophes 
of war and the uncertainties of peace. The boundless confidence and ideal- 
ism of the children and young people in our public schools—their faith in 
freedom and justice—are the hope of the future. 

—From North Carolina Education. 
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pted from E. Everett Clark, in the Wieilinde Mewsletter to 
sion Students, Massachusetts Department of Education. 











